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PURITAN MYSTICISM AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF LIBERALISM 


JeRALD C. BRAUER 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


The rise of the liberal spirit in seventeenth-century England 
is generally equated with the development of Locke’s philosophy 
and the rationalism of English churchmen such as Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet, and Sharpe. In tracing the emergence of this 
movement historians of thought have given adequate attention 
to such factors as the Cambridge Platonists, the earlier Lati- 
tudinarians, the impact of Newtonian science, and the general 
social, political, and economic conditions of the day. One 
factor has been overlooked. There were certain emphases or 
characteristics in the mystical element of Puritanism which 
also appeared later in the rise of the liberal spirit on the English 
scene. The usual treatment of this phase of the Puritan move- 
ment is to grant its fruitfulness in the economic and political 
spheres, but to consider it a peculiar aberration which is insig- 
nificant for subsequent developments in religious thought except 
for its issue in Quakerism. But, the mystical element of Puri- 
tanism was not just an interesting religious phenomenon of no 
real importance. It helped prepare the way for the liberal 
spirit both in a positive and in a negative sense. This is not to 
say it was the most important single factor preparing the way 
for liberalism. It was, however, one factor among several others 
which combined to make possible the “climate of opinion” within 
which the liberal spirit could take root and flourish. 


One hesitates to use the terms liberalism and the mystical 
element of Puritanism; nevertheless, they cannot be avoided. 
Liberalism adequately describes the mood and main character- 
istics of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth-century English 
church before it moved into Deism and Evangelicalism. There 
actually was a very strong mystical element in English Puritan- 
ism. Puritanism, a historical movement appearing in the 16th 
century, was a protest against certain practices in the Anglican 
church which was viewed as an institution requiring a good deal 
more reformation. After pressing first for reform in vestment 
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and worship, the Puritans turned their attention to the legitimacy 
and the necessity of diocesan episcopacy. Unable to achieve 
its goal by ecclesiastcal or political means, thwarted on every 
hand by Queen and bishops, Puritanism tended to become at 
once more rigid yet more flexible. In face of opposition 
by episcopacy and the crown, the Puritan movement became 
more self-conscious, more definitely a coherent party, and 
more consistent in its appeal to scripture as the absolute norm 
for polity and practice as well as for faith. Simultaneously, 
the movement sought to fulfill its aims through other procedures. 
Stressing the normative character of scripture in all phases of 
religious life and emphasizing a very warm personal piety, 
Puritanism moved through Presbyterianism to other possible 
forms of the “true church.” Hence, we encounter the Separating 
and Non-Separating Congregationalists, the Baptists, the Seek- 
ers, the so-called Antinomians, and finally the Quakers. 


The mystical element of Puritanism was one readaptation 
of Puritan piety, theology, and polity which grew out of a 
scriptural literalism and was also an antidote for extreme literal- 
ism and legalism. It first appeared after the fulminations of 
extreme literalists such as Penry, Bastwick, or Prynne, and it 
flowered in the Commonwealth era when no one group succeeded 
in bringing uniformity and peace. Springing primarily from 
Puritanism itself, it drew strength from Bernard, Dionysius, 
the medieval German mystics, the German spiritualists, Jacob 
Boehme, and the Family of Love. 

The basic emphasis of the mystical element of Puritanism 
was on union between man and the Divine. This expressed it- 
self in many ways. The first Puritan mystic, Francis Rous, 
stressed the conception of the mystical marriage between Christ 
and the soul." This is something very different from the doc- 
trine of the unio mystica of orthodox Lutheranism or Calvin- 
ism. Rous sought specific union experiences when the Heavenly 
Bridegroom would visit his soul and overpower him with love. 
It is difficult to say exactly how many Puritan mystics there 
were in the 17th century, but tentatively one might list at least 
five or six.” But mystics of this type, being few in number, 
1 J. ©. Brauer, Francis Rous, Puritan Mystic, 1579-1659: An introduction to the 

Study of the Mystical Element in Puritanism (Chicago: Unpublished disserta- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1948). 


2 Sir Franeis Rous, Peter Sterry, Walter Cradock, Morgan Llwyd, John Everard, 
: Giles Randall. 
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never exercised the influence that another wing of the Puritan 
mystical element did. For want of a better term we shall refer 
to this other wing as Spirit mystics or spiritualists in order to 
distinguish them from the more classical type of mystics who 
usually emphasized union with God, the Absolute, or Christ 
the Heavenly Bridegroom, rather than union with the Holy 
Spirit or the Spirit of God.* 
Spirit mystics also emphasized the idea of union between 
man and the Divine, but they were not so much interested in 
specific union experiences with God in Christ or with the Divine 
Ground as they were in the possession by the Spirit of God and 
the operation of the Holy Spirit in contemporary life and his- 
tory. A shift was made from the orthodox Puritan stress on 
the personal operation of the Holy Spirit in salvation to the 
view that the Holy Spirit, in effecting man’s salvation, dwells 
personally and substantially in a man’s heart. This group was 
of greater importance in English religious life. Within it were 
to be found such men as Sir Harry Vane, Jr., and Josiah Sprig 
who viewed all externals and even sacraments as things in- 
different and held a spiritual millenarianism. Another impor- 
tant group of men were the Seekers who repudiated all visible 
aspects of the Church and awaited a new dispensation of the 
Spirit.* A third important group has been called Happy Finders 
in that they believed the Spirit had revealed a new dispensation 
in which all worship and practice were purely spiritual. Such 
figures as John Saltmarsh, William Erbury, and William Dell 
might be included here.* Probably the Quakers as a group are 
to be counted among the Spirit mystics, though occasionally 
within the movement you find mystics of the other type. Finally, 
there were large numbers of men, who, coming out of the Puri- 
tan movement, continued to agitate for reform but repudiated 
the Puritan ethic; thus, the Ranters and similar groups might 
be classified as antinomian-spiritualists. 
This brief resumé indicates what men and groups within 
the Puritan movement represent the mystical element in re- 
3 Brauer, Francis Rous, 1-32. An attempt was made in this thesis to distinguish 
theologically between these two types and to show the consequences of the dis- 
tinction. 

4 R. Jones, Mysticism and Democracy in the English Commonwealth (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1932), 58-104. 

5 George A. Johnson, From Seeker to Finder (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 


University of Chicago, 1948). Dr. Johnson includes within this group Thomas 
Collier, William Dell, William Erbury, and John Saltmarsh. 
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ligion. They contradicted one another at various points, but 
throughout the group certain presuppositions and doctrines were 
so tenaciously held as to transcend various differences. The 
bed-rock of their religious life is the centrality of union be- 
tween man and the Divine. In some instances this means a re- 
pudiation of all that is rational or derived simply from sense, 
but in most cases it means the affirmation of a common divine 
principle available or present to all men. The inner light of the 
Quakers or the universal operation of the Holy Spirit as in Sir 
Harry Vane illustrates this. At any rate all of these men had 
to wrestle with the problem of the universal and the particular 
operation of the Divine. 


Stressing the presence of the Divine, the majority of the 
Puritan mystics and spiritualists were agreed on the importance 
of a few fundamental truths as a minimum necessity for the 
religious life. Furthermore, the universal activity of the Divine 
and the clearness of the necessary truths made imperative a 
theology of toleration. Argue they could and did, but that did 
not eliminate their insistence upon toleration of each other’s 
beliefs. Also, they were united with each other and with 
Puritanism, in general, in their insistence upon a rigid 
ethical or moral life. They were saved from moralism only 
by their emphasis on the Divine in man as the impelling force 
to goodness. Finally, many of them exhibited an optimism as 
to the present and the future that was matched only by their 
condemnation of the past. The Spirit of God was again mov- 
ing upon the face of the earth and was soon to bring forth 
marvelous works. Some felt it their duty to prepare for the 
coming of Christ by undertaking certain specific actions. Oth- 
ers, despairing of the arrival of that great day, set out to re- 
construct society with their own hands. It is in these several 
emphases that we note the relation of the Puritan mystical ele- 
ment to the later movement of liberalism. 


But, before one undertakes a discussion of the positive 
relation between the two movements, it is well to point out that 
the mystical element was important in a negative sense as well. 
This is probably not as important as the positive relations be- 
6 W. S. Hudson, ‘‘Economie and Social Thought of Gerrad Winstanley, Was He 

a Seventeenth-Century Marxist?’’, Journal of Modern History, XVIII (March 


1946); W. Schenk, The Concern for Social Justice in the Puritan Revolution 
(Lendon: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1949), 97-113. 
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tween the two; nevertheless it is not to be overlooked. The 
mystical element in the Puritan movement was one of the lead- 
ing factors in the breakdown of the Puritan party’s attempt to 
capture the Church of England and to impose upon it a Pres- 
byterian system.’ In failing, the Presbyterian party did not 
have an opportunity to make its fullest possible impact upon the 
English mind. 

In its opposition both to an Anglican and Presbyterian 
establishment, the Puritan mystical element operated as a force 
which sought a method other than medieval or confessional 
authoritarianism by which it could extend religion into the com- 
mon life. Thus, it was one of the factors which prevented, at 
that time, the establishment of another systematic authoritarian 
Protestant culture. This was important for later liberalism in 
that it opened the way for the experimentation of the 1640’s 
and 50’s which proved so fruitful for all phases of English life 
and produced not a few emphases which one later observes at 
work in the liberal spirit. 

So, we turn to the heart of our problem—the positive re- 
lation between the mystical element in Puritanism and the liberal 
spirit. There are at least five points in which the attitude of the 
mystical element shows a similarity to the views later advanced 
by the liberal spirit in England. These five points to be treated 
in order are: (I) the relation between reason as expounded 
by the liberals and the light within as held by the Puritan mys- 
tics and spiritualists; (II) an emphasis upon a few fundamental 
truths as basic for religion; (III) stress on toleration and com- 
prehension; (IV) an emphasis on the moral fruits of the reli- 
gious life; (V) a negative attitude towards past history but an 
optimism as to the future.* 


I. Relation between the light within and the use of reason in 
the liberal spirit. 
At first glance it might appear that there is no relation or 


7 James F. Maclear, The Puritan Party, 1608-1643: A Study in the Lost Reforma- 
tion (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1947), 3, 8, 147, 155, 
160, 201, 236, 241, 328. 

The following analysis might appear out of proportion since more space is 
given to the first point than to the last four points combined. However, such is 
not the case. The relation between liberalism and the last four points is obvious, 
but the similarity of emphasis and the relation between rationalistic liberalism 
and supposedly emotionalistic Puritan mysticism is not so obvious. But, 
it is precisely this similarity which is so important for the history of thought; 
therefore, it will be treated more fully. 


@ 
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similarity between these two views but only opposition. It is 
well to bear in mind the warning of Prof. A. O. Lovejoy that 
“identical general ideas may be operative, not only in provinces 
of thought seemingly remote from one another, but even in 
movements which, at first sight, appear very unlike in their tem- 
per and orientation.’ To reach the view of reason held by Locke, 
Tillotson, and Fowler, English religious thought had to pass 
through the views of reason and of the light within held by the 
Cambridge Platonists and the mystical element of Puritanism. 


By the end of the seventeenth century the liberal spirit 
firmly believed that it could determine what is really true 
largely by the criteria of nature and reason. Basil Willey 
summarized this where he said: “For philosophers, divines, 
and critics alike, as the century proceeded, ‘what is most true’ 
came increasingly to mean (in addition to ‘What is mechanically 
explicable’), ‘what can be clearly and distinctly conceived, what 
is innate or inscribed upon the minds of all men in common, 
what is inwardly approved by the moral sense; what is con- 
sonant with nature and Reason.’ ’”° 


The main presupposition was that reason was common to 
all men, and that reason was capable of attaining truth apart 
from all tradition and external authority. This did not mean 
that no room was left for divine revelation. It too had a place 
in the scheme of things as a means of disclosure of further truths 
which could not have been reached simply by discursive reason. 
Thus, as Mark Pattison says, reason “must be so far humiliated 
to make supernatural light necessary, but it must retain its 
competence to judge of the supernatural message.” 


Now, that conception of reason was not reached quickly or 
even in a consistent development step by step. As the seventeenth 
century wrestled with the problems of reason, truth, and rev- 
elation it found two basic principles at odds. On the one hand, 
it insisted upon the presence of a series of universal truths 
either innate in all men or clearly evident to all who would but 
use their reason, and on the other hand it insisted upon some 
kind of divine illumination or operation which would make these 


9 A. O. Lovejoy. ‘‘The Parallel of Deism and Classicism,’’ Essays in the History 
of Ideas (Baltimore: John Hopkins Press, 1948), 79. 

10 Basil Willey, Seventeenth Century Backgrounds (London: Chatto & Windus, 
1942), 72. 

11 Mark Pattison, ‘‘Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, 1688-1750,’’ 

Essays and Reviews (London: John W. Parker & Son, 1860), 272. 
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very truths strikingly clear and indisputable. In Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury we have both principles at work. In the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, we note both principles but with a stress on 
divine illumination which produces a heightened reason and 
enlightened intuition. By the time we reach Locke both prin- 
ciples are present but reason clearly has the upper hand, and in 
the later Deists there is no room for the contemporary opera- 
tion of divine light. Here the emphasis falls almost completely 
upon discursive reason which when followed consistently will 
lead to the truth. 


In order to see these things at work in our period, we 
shall briefly analyze some of the key figures in the groups 
mentioned. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, though first in point 
of time, annunciated a position which became the basis of 
Deism.” In his search for a truth that was basic and indis- 
putable, he determined that it was to be found in all men every- 
where in their possession of a group of common ideas. These 
truths are derived from the entire experience of mankind and 
are based on a universal consent of all men. But, the truths 
are not only present in universal consent and determined by 
the experience of mankind, they are also vouchsafed by an 
innate faculty which testifies to their truth. This is to be under- 
stood where Lord Herbert says: “Now we derive this universal 
consent not only from laws, religions, philosophies, and the 
written remains of all kinds of authors, but we claim further 
that there are certain faculties innate in us by means of which 
these truths are vouched for.’** Again, he speaks as if the 
universal truths were not only evident to all men, not only 
testified to by an innate faculty, but are even, in a sense, innate 
themselves. “. . . . Retire into yourself and enter into your 
faculties ; you will find there God, virtue and the other universal 
and eternal truths.’’* 


Lord Herbert was not one to slight personal inspiration or 
divine illumination. His conception of it was far cruder than 
that of the Cambridge Platonists, both as to content and appli- 
cation, but he did not hesitate to apply it alongside of his views 
12 De Veritate was not published in English, but it first appeared in Latin in 
Paris, 1625. 

13 Lord Herbert of Cherbury, De Veritate, 51ff. Quoted in Willey, Backgrounds, 
124, 

14 Ibid., 126. 
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on universal principles and on an inner faculty of conviction.” 
Thus, even in the father of Deism there was not lacking a 
conflict between reason universally valid and divine illumina- 
tion personally validating. His successors in the next century 
accepted the first explicitly and accepted the latter tacitly but 
completely subsumed it under the former. 
A word must be said of the Cambridge Platonists for they 
had much to say of reason and divine illumination. Further- 
more, there is a direct connection between them and John Locke 
and other liberal spirits in the late seventeenth-century Eng- 
lish Church.** Their famous motto was that Reason was the 
candle of the Lord, and to follow it was to follow God. Reason 
for the Cambridge Platonists was, as for Locke and Lord Her- 
bert, a faculty. As such, it is given by God, and it is “the 
Divine governor of man’s life, it is the very voice of God.”” 
Whichcote along with the other Cambridge Platonists 
emphasized basic truths of the “first inscription’ present in all 
men.** They are known to men through the operation of 
reason in a purified soul. Reason was not mere discursive 
reason but was more akin to intuitive reason. As John Smith 
put it: “It is but a thin, aiery knowledge that is got by mere 
Speculation, which is usher’d in by Syllogisms and Demonstra- 
tions; but that which springs forth from true Goodness .. . 
brings such a Divine light into the Soul, as is more clear and 
convincing than any Demonstration.” Living after the Spirit 
15 Ibid., 128: *‘ ‘One fair day in summer, my casement being opened towards 
the South, the sun shining clear ard no wind stirring, I took my book 
De Veritate in my hand, and kneeling on my knees, devoutly said these words: 
O thou Eternal God, Author of the light which now shines upon me, and 
giver of all inward illuminations, I do beseech thee of thy infinite goodness 
to pardon a greater request that a sinner ought to make; I am not satisfied 
enough whether I shall publish this book De Veritate; if it be for thy glory, 
I beseech thee give me some sign from heaven; if not I shall suppress it. I 
had no sooner spoken these words, but a loud though gentle noise came from 
the heavens (for it was like nothing on earth) which did so comfort and cheer 
me, that I took my petition as granted, and that I had the sign I demanded, 
whereupon also I resolved to print my book: this (how strange soever it may 
seem) I protest before the Eternal God is true, neither am I any way supersti- 
tiously deceived herein, since I did not only clearly hear the noise, but in the 
serenest sky that I ever saw, being without all cloud, did to my thinking see the 
place from whence it came.’’ 

16 F. J. Powicke, The Cambridge Platonists (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1926), 199-205. 

17 B. Whicheote, Aphorisms, 76, quoted in Powicke, The Cambridge Platonists, 23. 

i8 G. P. H. Pawson, The Cambridge Platonists (London: S. P. C. K., 1930,) 24. 


19 John Smith, Discourse I, p. 4, quoted in Willey, Backgrounds, 139. ‘‘For 
divinity is something rather to be understood by a spiritual sensation than by 
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in a pure life, following Reason, God is to man a continual 
source of light confirming to man all that which is found as 
truth in scripture and nature. Here is no dichotomy between 
divine illumination and universal truth present in all men. The 
Cambridge Platonists have not rationalized divine illumination, 
but they have divinized reason; thus, they emphasized reason 
but refused to treat it primarily as discursive or to subsume 
revelation under it. 

There were a number of figures in the mystical element of 
Puritanism who handled the relation of reason to divine il- 
lumination so that they stood in the line which led to the liberal 
spirit. While it cannot be denied that almost all men in that 
wing of Puritanism insisted on a distinction between reason 
and divine illumination, this in itself should not mislead one 
in analyzing their contribution to the developing liberal spirit. 
This was true in three ways: (1) some of the men such as Vane 
and Cradock upheld a fairly high view of man’s nature and 
reason since the death of Christ; (2) the Quakers, in particular, 
with their doctrine of the universal presence of the divine light 
and their insistence that the light within showed all men what 
was right and wrong could easily be misinterpreted as uphold- 
ing the universal operation of certain innate or rational prin- 
ciples; (3) the emphasis of all the Puritan mystics and spirit- 
ualists upon divine illumination as the indisputable proof for 
divine truths led to such extravagances and varied claims to 
truth that the liberal spirit, never denying the necessity of 
immediate and individual proof for truth, rejected the Puritan’s 
radical emphasis on personal illumination. The liberals stressed 
the immediate and individual proof accorded by reason which 
was universal and similar in all men, but they defined it in such 
a way that they avoided the controversy produced by personal 
inspiration. Let us investigate these three points of emphasis. 

(1) It is true that many men within the mystical element 
of Puritanism held a very limited conception of reason or dis- 
tinguished sharply between reason and the Spirit of the Lord.” 


any verbal description, .... Again, ‘‘That is not the best and truest 
knowledge of God which is wrought out by the labour and sweat of the brain, 
but that which is kindled within us by a he avenly warmth in our hearts . 
Quoted in John Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England 
in the Seventeenth Century (Edinburgh and London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 
1872), II, 142 ff. 

20 G. Nuttall, The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience (London: 
Blackwell, 1946), 34-47. 
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But, there were those who maintained a fairly high conception 
of reason though insisting that the operation of the spirit was 
of a higher nature. Walter Cradock, Puritan mystic, speaks 
of three kinds of reason: spiritual, carnal, and common rea- 
son. The latter is “a light in the soul’ which is a remainder 
of the light whereby Adam could judge right from wrong. 
Cradock says, “yet the light is not growne so dimme as the 
other facilities are grown loose...’ This “right reason” is 
of great aid to the saints when “spiritual reason” is not opera- 
tive. Also, Cradock speaks of the “Law of Nature,” or that 
which God once wrote on man’s heart. Grace does but restore 
the “old coppy” as in a “new edition,” and “many times we read 
the will of God by the old coppy; by the law of nature . . . there 
is no institution, or command, unlesse it is extraordinary, that 
is contrarie to the law of nature, I may conclude that it is not 
the will of God.” Thus, Cradock gives enough to common 
reason and to the law of nature to provide a universal basis for 
man’s obedience to God founded not on authority of confessions 
or scripture but on an inner possession. 


Sir Harry Vane illustrates the Puritan spiritualist’s ten- 
dency to distinguish between reason and divine illumination but 
not to discount reason entirely in favor of the Spirit. He, as 
many spiritualists, built upon reason which was necessary and 
excellent to a certain point but had to be fulfilled and glorified 
after that point. His view is similar to that expounded by the 
Quakers. Man in his original state had a perfect knowledge 
of God and of Christ. He possessed a faculty, the Candle of 
the Lord, which manifested within him the mind and will of 
God. But, as a result of the fall, man was in a deplorable state 
inable to do anything but to try to observe a written external 
law. This, of course, was impossible. But, with the coming 
of Christ, a new principle was introduced into all life. A new 
state common to all men resulted from the Redeemer’s work. 
As a free gift, every man is raised to a new degree of light 
and partakes of a renewed righteous life. This is a “Lamp 
or a Candle lighted in every one that comes into the World,”’ it 


21 W. Cradock, Gospel Libertie (London: M. Simmons for H. Overton, 1648), 117. 
22 Ibid., 118-119. Cradock also admits that men not enlightened by divine grace 
still have ‘‘a spirit of illumination, common knowledge, and right reason: and 
by common knowledge, and right reason, they may be able to judge farther than 
many Christians what is the will of God, and what is not, in externall things, 
though they be strangers from the power of these things.’’ Ibid. 46-47. 
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is the work of the Law written in their hearts by Christ, “and 
it serves to challenge men and to judge them.”* All men every- 
where have had in their hearts since the crucifixion of Christ 
an innate principle which tells them of evil and judges them of 
right and wrong.” 

But, Vane did not stop there as did the later liberals. He 
insisted that this second state, while universal and sufficient for 
a certain stage of righteousness, was superseded by the stage 
of divine illumination of possession by the Holy Spirit.* The 
third stage brought a full restoration in God’s love and sealed 
that favored individual against any possible apostasy. This 
was given only to the saints and was a pure gift of God. It was 
a different and a higher stage of light from that which was 
given to all men. 


The attitude of men such as Vane and Cradock can be 
paralleled in others among the mystical element in Puritanism. 
Its importance for later liberalism lies in the fact that it admitted 
a natural light in man which was universal and expressed itself 
in a few basic moral principles. This insistence helped to 
strengthen the growing tide of opinion in favor of man’s moral 
possibilities in spite of the fall. Vane admitted that those who 
live by the candle of the Lord within them and follow the law 
by that power ‘“‘ought not to be denied place in this rank of 
Christ’s witnesses . . . since they own and declare themselves 
to be fearers of God and workers of Righteousness, upon these 
first principles of it which pure Nature teaches and plants... .”" 
While this was in line with the liberal spirit, his insistence upon 
a higher stage of righteousness and knowledge would be rejected 
as too dangerous and unstable, leading only to fanaticism. 

(2) It is in the Quaker doctrine of the inner light that one 
23 Sir Harry Vane Junior, The Epistle General (London: 1662), 14-21. 

24 Ibid., 30. The ability of man to follow the law as in his first Nature is ‘‘ae- 
tually restored through the benefit of his (Christ’s) death, more or less is 
every man, by that common Light of Grace which Christ doth no more withhold 
from any man, than he doth his Rain from raining upon the Just and Unjust.’’ 
This meant the ability to keep at least the fundamentals of the moral law. 

25 Ibid., 29, 32, 41. 

26 Too much stress has been laid on Sterry’s distinetion between reason and spirit. 
It is true that he distinguished them, but as in most of the Puritan mysties and 
spiritualists he left large room for reason. Note his introduction to the Discourse 
on the Kreedom of the Will (London: John Starkey, 1675). Also, Baxter ae- 
euses him of identifying Christ with a universal intelligence or soul of the world. 
Baxter was not far wrong. V. De Sola Pinto, Peter Sterry Platonist and Puritan 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1934), Appendix II. 

27 Vane, The Epistle General, 23. 
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finds the greatest possibility of influence in the direction of the 
liberal spirit. Here, too, one must be careful not to give too 
much. George Fox insisted that every man who comes into 
the world is lighted by a light within which is Christ. This is 
the Divine available to all men universally. It stands ready to 
convict, to induce, to persuade, to redirect man’s whole life. 
Unlike the divine seed in the soul of man, it is always active, 
always at work on man’s evil nature. The purpose of the light 
within, which is Christ in a man, is to convict a man of sin and 
to lead him into unity with God and with his fellow men. 


Fox never conceived of the light within as anything in- 
tellectual or rational and did not identify it with man’s con- 
science. It is a supernatural power constantly accessible to 
all men everywhere. First, it stands ready to convict man of 
sin, and once man kas turned to the light it shows him evil and 
leads him to do the good. Rachel King, in her analysis of the 
inner light, emphatically maintained that the light is not rea- 
son or conscience. ‘“The light is not conscience but it exercises 
the conscience towards God and man; and it is not reason but 
above reason, and it leads to true reason.’” It is universally 
present in all men, but it is not conscience. 


It is not unusual that the Quakers were misunderstood by 
their Puritan opponents such as Richard Baxter and John Owen, 
who accused them of exalting the unconverted man’s natural 
conscience and of overlooking the importance of Christ’s earthly 
activity.” At that time such a conclusion was almost inevitable 
for those who were not “living in the light.” It is precisely at 
this point that the Quaker stress on the inner light proves 
important for the rise of the liberal spirit. George Fox in- 
sisted that the light was universal—present in all men, in Old 
Testament saints, in New Testament figures, in Turk, and in 
heathen. Furthermore, he insisted that its primary function 
was to show a man evil and to produce unity. If the light was 
universal and was primarily ethical or moral, it was quite easy 
to misinterpret the inner light and to consider it as a moral 
conscience which was present in all men everywhere. When 





28 This analysis of George Fox and the inner light is based on the study by Rachel 
H. King, George Fox and the Light Within (Philadelphia: Friends Bookstore, 
1940). 

°9 King, George Fox, 105. 

30 G. Nuttall, The Holy Spirit, 159, 162 ff., 175. 
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that step was taken it equated the inner light with the basic 
doctrine of the liberal spirit that there were present in all men 
certain fundamental moral truths or a moral faculty to which 
a man was to turn and follow in order to distinguish right from 
wrong. That might well be a misinterpretation of George Fox, 
but that is what many of his contempraries did with his doc- 
trine of the inner light. Even Robert Barclay’s Apology is not 
entirely free from it, and in William Penn’s Fruits of Solitude 
the transition to the liberal doctrine seems almost complete.” 


(3)In a third way one observes how the Puritan mystics 
and spiritualists helped prepare for the development of the 
liberal spirit by their stress on the universal operation of the 
Spirit or the universal operation of the inner light. Along 
with this emphasis we note a stress on individual inspiration 
through the Holy Spirit. This latter quickly led to contradic- 
tory and bizarre claims. An appeal to a divinely enlightened 
conscience and to reason was nothing less than an upholding of 
immediacy and individualism over against mediated truth ex- 
ternal to one as founded in an authoritative institution. Truth 
for the mystics and the spiritualists had to be truth for them 
personally, truth within them which they felt or had tasted. 


But such a spiritual concept of truth not only destroyed 
any authoritarian concept of truth, it threatened to destroy 
truth itself and society with it. Thus, while preserving the 
best within such a view, a means of control had to be found. 
Many of the spiritualists and mystics found this in a strict 
observance of the Puritan ethic. But many others, if not 
transcending this ethic, actually followed the inspiration of the 
Spirit in other anti-social directions.” So it was that the 
liberal spirit tried to maintain the necessity of immediacy and 
individualism but sought a control by their use of reason.® 


31 W. C. Braithwaite, The Second Period of Quakerism (London: Macmillan, 1919), 
376-396. A good indication of the theoretical relation of the inner light with 
contemporary movements in thought is given by B. Willey, Backgrounds, 73. 
‘‘The ‘inner light’ of the Quakers ranks with the ‘Reason’ of the Platonists, the 
‘elear and distinct ideas’ of Descartes or the ‘common notions’ of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, as another of the inward certitudes by means of whiecb 
the century was testing the legacies of antiquity and declaring its spiritual 
independence. ’’ 

32 Note the attitude of some of the spiritualists towards an educated ministry— 
especially William Dell, William Erbury, and Thomas Collier. 

33 ‘‘The reaction against individual religion led to this first attempt to base 
revealed truth on reason. And for the purpose for which reason was now wanted, 
the higher, or philosophic, reason was far less fitted than the universal understand- 
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Reason was to be found in every man either as certain funda- 
mental truths or as a faculty whereby one could discern those 
basic ideas; thus, the truth was universal yet immediate and 
individualized. Best of all, it was safe, for it was largely com- 
mon sense, a prosaic natural discernment or common possession 
which would produce automatic harmony among men. The 
eighteenth century was not interested in inspired saints but in 
the safely average moral man. 


II. An emphasis on a few fundamental truths as basic for re- 
ligton. 


The last half of the seventeenth century and the greater 
part of the eighteenth century in England could be called an age 
of fundamentals. In Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in Descartes, 
in the Cambridge Platonists, in John Locke, in Tillotson, in 
Shape, in Tindall, in Butler, men were seeking for the basic, 
clear truths. The Puritan mystics and spiritualists were no 
exceptions to this. It might be argued that the rest of the 
Puritans were also one with the age at this point. Some were, 
but many were not as they still sought to express their faith in a 
series of definite confessional documents. The mystical element 
of Puritanism was wary of all creedal formulations, and if they 
by chance accepted any they would usually qualify that accept- 
ance by pointing out the bare minimum which alone was neces- 
sary for the Christian faith. 


For men of the liberal spirit, Christianity was largely a 
republication of the moral law given to man at creation. Due 
to the corruptions of history and superstition man needed a re- 
freshing application of these fundamentals. Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury went one step beyond most seventeenth-century 
men by exacting not just the fundamentals of Christianity but 
the fundamentals of all religions. Though few were ready to 
follow his lead at once, by the turn of the century his universal 
religious principles held the field in Deism. 


It is true that most of the Puritan mystics and spiritualists 
upheld an entirely difierent list of fundamentals. Usually their 
list centered on union with the Divine and the fruits of love 


ing which in all men can claim a share. ... The appeal from the frantic 
discord of the enthusiasts to reason must needs be not to an arbitrary or 
particular reason in each man, but to a common sense, a natural discernment, 


a reason of universal obligation.’’ Mark Pattison, ‘‘Tendencies,’’ in Essays, 291. 
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and peace produced by that experience. Francis Rous said: 
“There is a Truth of the foundation, even a fundamental truth 
that is necessary to Salvation; a Truth by the belief whereof 
we are fastened unto Christ Jesus... .’** This can be par- 
alleled by many quotations from the sources. Thus it was that 
this group of Puritans, in order to avoid strife and to make 
clear their view of religion, stressed a few fundamentals as 
basic to Christianity. Though these fundamentals differed in 
content from those of the liberals, the general concept was the 
same and was encouraged for similar reasons—peace and 
certitude. 


III. A stress on toleration and comprehension. 


One of the most distinctive features of the liberal spirit in 
late seventeenth-century England was its stress on fundamentals 
with a subsequent wide tolerance in other matters of the re- 
ligious life. The sermons of Tillotson or Locke’s Letters on Tol- 
eration exhibit these principles. The liberal spirit was exercised 
not in gaining religious liberty but rather in advocating a tolera- 
tion of opposing views and a comprehensive Church which would 
be broad enough to embrace all non-Roman Catholic Trinitar- 
ians. Such a Church would not insist on imposing confessional 
standards on believers but would seek to unite all men in a 
common love and enterprise. This is a step towards, but is 
still essentially different from, religious liberty. In religious 
liberty there was no national establishment regardless of how 
comprehensive it might be. There was instead a series of 
separate churches, each having equal standing under law and 
all equally independent of state support or control. Such a 
conception was never advocated by the liberal spirit of seven- 
teenth-century England. 


The interest and the activity of the mystical element of 
Puritanism fed into the stream of liberal comprehensiveness 
and into the stream of religious liberty. This is one place 
where the distinction between Puritan mystics and spiritualists 
as representing the two wings within the mystical element of 
Puritanism is important. On the whole, the Puritan mystics 
such as Peter Sterry and Francis Rous worked within a church 
organization or grouping such as the Independents, and they 


34 F. Rous, Treatises and Meditations (London: John Wright, 1657), 201. 
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never repudiated or became indifferent to the sacraments, an 
ordained educated ministry, or a well organized worship serv- 
ice. Puritan spiritualists such as Sir Harry Vane could easily 
dispense with all such externals but allowed them for weaker 
brethren, while other spiritualists, representing the majority 
led by William Dell, John Saltmarsh, Thomas Collier, William 
Erbury and later George Fox, repudiated all such externals 
as superseded by a new sacramental and worship life which was 
entirely spiritual, invisible, and internal. The mystics were 
uniformly interested in toleration and comprehension, but the 
Spirit mystics or spiritualists were moving in the direction of 
full religious liberty. 

In both groups the emphasis was placed upon an immediate 
relation between man and the Divine which was evidenced by a 
few fundamental characteristics such as the union experience, 
living in the Spirit, leading holy lives, and discerning  spir- 
itual things. This was what counted, and it could be forced 
on no man. Thus, in spite of the constant claims and counter 
claims to truth advanced by Puritan mystics and spiritualists, 
all were agreed that man’s conscience was not to be forced and 
that only agreement on basic essentials was necessary for unity 
among otherwise differing brethren. 

Walter Cradock holds this point of view in his Gospel- 
libertie.* In his effort to achieve peace among the contending 
forces of his day, he stressed union in Christ which produced 
love, peace, and holy living as the basic essentials of Chris- 
tianity. He minimized differences as can be seen where he 
says, “Presbytery, and Independency are not two religions: 
but one religion to a godly, honest heart: it is only a little 
ruffling of the fringe; therefore make not the breach wider, 
and blow not the fire more.”** One was to tolerate differences, 
yet he was to hold to the truth as he believed it. A good deal 
of evidence could be cited to establish this interest in toleration 
among the mystics. Francis Rous and Peter Sterry are two 
of the best examples.” Both belonged to Cromwell’s famous 
35 W. Cradock, Gospel-libertic. . . . Wherein is laid down an exact way to end the 

present dissentions, and to preserve future peace among the Saints (London: 


M. Simmons for H. Overton, 1648). Note especially the introduction. 

36 Ibid., 135; ef. 171. 

37 Peter Sterry, A Discourse on the Freedom of the Will (London: Printed for 
John Starkey, 1675), preface. Francis Rous, The Balm of Love (London: John 
Wright, 1648), passim; Rous, Treatises and Meditations (London: Robert 
Wright, 1657), 156, 192 ff., 203 ff., 209, 214, 240, 314, 338 ff., 386, 502. 
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Board of Triers in which an attempt was made to comprehend 
all non-Roman Catholic Trinitarians in one great national es- 
tablishment. Anglicans were feared mostly for political reasons. 
Quakers were feared because they too were destructive of Crom- 
well’s government.* This was a forthright attempt to preserve 
some type of national establishment but to make it as broad as 
possible under the circumstances. Its aim was inclusive and 
moralistic, not exclusive and theological. 


Francis Rous, head of the Board of Triers, summed up 
the philosophy which guided their practice when he said: 


Let no man therefore say of another, He is of such a Nation with which 
my nation is at enmity, or of such a Church which professeth some differ- 
ences with the Church in which I live, and therefore I will by no means 
have love and peace with him; but remember, that in every Nation he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted of God... . *° 


The coming of toleration of the English scene was certainly 
prepared for, not only by the work of earlier latitudinarians such 
as Hales and in the practice of the Cambridge Platon- 
ists, but also in the theory and practice of the mystical element 
of Puritanism. Cromwell’s attempt at a comprehensive Church 
was swept away, but once such a plan had functioned in history 
it was certain to reassert its principles at the first opportunity. 
The liberal spirit exhibited not a few of those principles.” 


IV. An emphasis on the moral fruits of the religious life. 
Many have accused the late seventeenth century and the 
eighteenth-century English Church of being entirely destitute 
of religion. They have granted that it attempted to equate re- 
ligion with morality, but they have argued that this succeeded 
only in diluting Christianity to a lowest possible denominator 
with no ultimate power over the lives of men. While it is 


38 Brauer, Francis Rous, 273 ff. 

39 Rous, Balm of Love, 7. 

40 Not to be overlooked is the importance of those Puritan spiritualists who made 
a radical division between the realm of nature and the realm of spirit. There 
was to be no organic relation between the two realms, but the spiritual life was 
to be freed from all control and support by the state. Johannes Kiihn has 
traced this background of religious liberty in Toleranz und Offenbarung (Leip- 
zig: Felix Meiner, 1923), 16 ff., 140-220. A. S. P. Woodhouse, Puritanism 
and Liberty (London: J. Dent, 1939), offers a most enlightening account of 
this distinction and its consequences for the concepts of liberty and equality in 
the political realm. A full account with large selections from the sources is 
W. K. Jordan, The Development of Toleration in England (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1938-1940), 4 vols. Jordan, however, does not make this 
important distinction. 
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to be granted that the eighteenth century English Church was 
somewhat destitute of religious zeal, it is not to be affirmed that 
it was the most decadent stage which it had ever experienced. 
The Church was no better or no worse, comparatively speaking, 
than it was in many other periods. It was not destitute of 
religious life, it simply expressed it in a different way.” 


The stress of the liberal spirit fell on morality and the 
moral life. The turn of the century witnessed a vast outpouring 
of religious and humanitarian organizations which sought to 
elevate the moral life of the people. Turning its back on 
theological strife and precarious individual inspiration, the 
liberal mind stressed the universal moral principles innate in all 
men or easily discerned by all men. Here was a general, stable 
basis for religious life, and it brought forth practical values for 
society. Such a religion, devoid of spiritual reality did prove 
incapable of meeting the greatest demands of its age and had 
to be supplemented by the evangelical revival. But, for a time 
it proved to be the needed calm and certainty which the English 
Church required. 


The mystical element in Puritanism also had much in com- 
mon with the evangelical movement, but it was not until Eng- 
lish religious thought passed through latitudinarianism and the 
liberal spirit that a reaction was staged against common mo- 

L > fo) 

rality in favor of spiritual inspiration and conviction. The 
mystical element of Puritanism with its constant emphasis on 
moral fruits and the moral life exhibits a parallel with the 
liberal spirit’s stress on the same realities. Here one could 
illustrate from such diverse men as Vane, Dell, Erbury, Cra- 
dock, Sterry, Rous, or Collier.* The above quotation from 
Rous shows one of the ultimate criteria of toleration as morality. 
All men who fear God and work righteousness are acceptable 
to their fellow men. Certainly, he qualified this somewhat and 
also stressed union with God as productive of the most accept- 
able moral life, but that did not weaken his concern for the 
41 Norman Sykes, Church and State in Eighteenth Century England (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1934), 3ff. 

Note the moralism in Vane’s letter to his wife as he was in prison awaiting his 
trial and execution as one of the regicides. ‘‘To bridle and regulate the tongue, 
order all the language, action, and expression of animal powers aright, is to 
bridle the whole body, under the government or ruling authority of the Mind or 
Spirit, considered in its superior and angelical kind of life and acting. ... The 


Mind or Spirit of man thus considered, is as the Pilot that turns the Ship about, 
whithersoever he listeth.’’ Vane, Epistle General, 96. 
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moral life. It was the stress on the mystical union or opera- 
tion of the Spirit as the basis of all morality which marked the 
liberals from the mystics and spiritualists. In theory the 
mystical doctrine sounded ideal but in practice it led to en- 
thusiasm and discord; therefore, the liberal spirit accepted the 
advancement of the moral life as ali important but grounded 
it not on the uncertain operations of the Spirit of mystical union, 
but on the infallible principles of reason. 


V. A negative attitude towards past history but an optimism 
as to the future. 


The liberal spirit was certain that the universal and fun- 
damental truths of religion must have been fully known to 
mankind at one time. Due to the corruptions of history in- 
troduced and maintained by the selfishness of priests and var- 
ious forms of religion, man was surrounded by a maze of su- 
perstitions, prejudices, and traditions. But the liberal spirit 
was undaunted. It was certain that an exposé of these shackles 
of the mind and an appeal to the common reason of men would 
succeed in restoring the fundamental truths of religion and 
society so that a new enlightened age could be constructed. 


The similarity of this with the views of the radical Pu- 
ritans and the mystical element of Puritanism is at once ap- 
parent. They too looked upon past history as a source of cor- 
ruption whereby the Church and the State had been corrupted 
first by a spiritual rebellion in man and then by the consequences 
of this rebellion throughout life. But they, too, were undis- 
mayed. They were convinced that a new age was about to 
dawn. The Spirit of the Lord was to bring great things to 
pass. Every phase of life was to be transformed. It was in 
such a spirit that the Puritan radicals undertook their attempted 
reforms in Church and State. The optimistic feeling that the 
age of the Spirit had come or was momentarily to break forth 
combined with Biblical millenarianism to form such movements 
as the Fifth Monarchy Men. But in all the mystics and spirit- 
ualists as in many literalists, an emphasis was placed on the 
certainty of a speedy victory of the new world in the Lord.* 

There is a basic difference between the views expressed 


43 This has been adequately documented in Wm. Schenk, The Concern for Social 
Justice in the Puritan Revolution (London: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1949), in 
Nuttall, The Holy Spirit, and in several articles by W. S. Hudson. 
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above and those of the liberal spirit previously outlined; never- 
theless, the similarity and the connections between the two 
cannot be overlooked. The fact that the secular optimism of 
the liberal spirit immediately followed the frustrated spiritual 
optimism of the mystical element of Puritanism points to their 
inter-relation. It seems safe to say that in at least one respect 
the optimism of the liberal spirit is but a secularized form of 
the optimism of the spiritualists. The leadings of the Spirit 
had not introduced a new age but only chaos and the apparent 
defeat of all attempts at reform in Church and State. But the 
leading of the spirit of Reason would certainly succeed in in- 
troducing the enlightened age for it was universally sure and 
certain, clear and powerful. The new age was coming, was 
even now underway, but it was not dependent upon an arbitrary 
Spirit—it was to be the product of enlightened vision. 


Thus, in conclusion, we have attempted to show that the 
mystical element of Puritanism exhibits certain characteristics 
which are also found in the liberal spirit of late seventeenth- 
century England. It was but one of the several factors which 
helped to prepare the English scene for the arrival and triumph 
of liberalism. As such, this force should not be overlooked 
or minimized but recognized for what it is. 
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Slavery in the British Empire was always centered in the 
British West Indies. To a greater degree than in the Southern 
Thirteen Colonies, economic life in the West Indies depended 
upon Negro slavery, and the population of the islands soon be- 
came predominantly Negro. With the loss of the Thirteen 
Colonies after 1775, slavery within the British Empire became 
almost entirely confined to the Caribbean colonies. Until the 
emancipation of the slaves in 1833, British eyes were focused 
upon the West Indies whenever slavery was mentioned. 

Indeed, the Caribbean Sea area was the heartland of slavery 
with the English in Jamaica, Barbados, and smaller islands and 
on the continent of South America in British Guiana; the 
French in Guadaloupe, Martinique and St. Domingue; the 
Portuguese in Brazil; and the Spanish in Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and on the mainland. Danish and Dutch were also present in 
the Caribbean and held smaller numbers of slaves. 

It was in this slavery heartland that British Christians 
grappled with the institution of Negro chattel slavery in the 
first third of the nineteenth century. It was here that persons 
of deep religious feeling such as the Rev. James Ramsey and 
James Stephen acquired that loathing for slavery which they 
took back to England and imparted to Wilberforce, Buxton, 
and other deeply religious persons. Humanitarian feeling, in- 
censed at the cruelties of the slave system, was behind the anti- 
slavery crusade in England. But equally present was the con- 
viction which slowly formed in the minds of all devout Eng- 
lishmen that only when slavery was ended would the Negro be 
allowed to gain admittance to the Christian congregation. 

When Negro slavery had become well established in the 
New World, Englishmen entered the lucrative slave trade and, 
like traders of other nationalities, sought to justify their ac- 
tivities by alleging that enslavement of a non-Christian was no 
moral wrong. In fact, enslavement of Negroes was referred 
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to as a virtuous deed, for through slavery lay Christianity and 
salvation for the blacks. After their own colonies were founded 
the English quickly introduced Negro slaves, “the strength and 
sinews of this western world,” as one Jamaican colonist de- 
scribed them. Home authorities soon urged laws “to encourage 
the conversion of negroes to Christianity as soon as consistent 
with . . . safety.”* However, slaveholders in the colonies had 
doubts whether conversion did not imply freedom, and thought 
it necessary to state positively in their earliest slave codes that 
no slave was to be free by becoming a Christian.” In the codes 
lip service was paid to the ideal that masters were to instruct 
their slaves in the principles of Christianity and fit them for 
baptism. In practice this order was completely disregarded. 
Though the Anglican Church was established in the islands, 

few rectors made any attempts to reach the slaves. The So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts estab- 
lished a few missions, but even upon some estates owned and 
managed by the Society in Barbados, its missionaries had little 
success among the Negroes.* Throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Church in the colonies was no different from the Church 
at home in its disinterestedness in spreading the Gospel. There 
was no general complaint to the authorities at home from 
Anglican clergymen that laws were ignored and slaves com- 
pletely cut off from Christianity. Anglican rectors as a group 
refused to recognize any conflict between slavery as it existed in 
the islands and the teachings of their church; or perhaps they 
thought it best to ignore any conflict. When, an exception to the 
rule, the Rev. Charles Peters preached a sernion on Easter Sun- 
day, 1800, to his parishioners on the island of Dominica urging 
them not to overwork slaves, and emphasizing that true religion 
required masters to consider the health and welfare of their 
slaves, he aroused such a storm that he was forced to resign 
and retire to England.* 

1 Calendar of State Papers Colonial, America and West Indies, 1681-1685 (No. 

297), 114. 
28 William III, cap. 2, sec. 40(1696), ‘‘An Act for the better Order and Govern- 
ment of Slaves,’’ Acts of Assembly passed in the Island of Jamaica 1681-17387 
(London, 1738). 
Frank J. Klingberg, ed., Codrington Chronicle, An Experiment in Anglican 
Altruism on a Barbados Plantation, 1710-1884 (University of California Press, 
1949). 


Later, to gain support for the movement to abolish the slave trade, Peters pub- 


lished the sermons (London, 1802). 
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Little attention was given to religion on any of the islands. 
To serve a black and white population of 400,000 in Jamaica, 
nearly half the total population of all the British West Indian 
colonies in 1800, there were only twenty Anglican places of 
worship. The churches were small, and it was estimated that 
no more than 300 persons over the entire island attended divine 
services each Sunday.* The author of an account of Jamaica 
in 1788 reported that churches were little frequented except for 
burials. ‘“The planters seem to have no religion at all... .”° 
The clerical robe was described by another writer as a sort of 
last resort to those who had failed as merchants, miltary officers, 
even overseers of plantations.” In answer to the query: “What 
religious institutions are there for the benefit of negro slaves?” 
three witnesses before a Commons Committee of 1790, including 
the island’s agent and its historian, answered that they knew 
of none in Jamaica.* 


The first serious attempts to Christianize the Negro slave 
in the British West Indies were made after the middle of the 
eighteenth century by non-Anglican sects: Moravians, Meth- 
odists, and Baptists. Moravian missionaries to Jamaica arrived 
first in 1754. Yet by the end of the century they had baptized 
less than a thousand Negroes.” The Moravians had more 
success in some of the other islands, in Antigua particularly, 
but in the British West Indies as a whole they were over- 
shadowed by the Methodists and Baptists. The latter sect had 
among its early missionaries men of color. George Lisle, who 
had been the slave of a British officer, then pastor of a Baptist 
church in Georgia, came to Jamaica in 1792. By 1814 the Baptist 
Missionary Society was sending out men from England, and 
the Baptist missionary effort in the islands was well established. 

Of the Methodists, Thomas Coke visited the islands in the 
seventeen eighties and helped found the Methodist Missionary 
Society in 1789. By the vear 1824 there were eight Methodists, 

5 James M. Phillippo, Jamaica: its past and present state (London, 1843), 276. 
6 Peter Marsden, An Account of the Island of Jamaica, with reflections on the 
Treatment, Occupation, and Provisions of the Slaves (Neweastle, 1788), 41. 


7 John Stewart, 4 View of the Past and Present State of fhe Island of Jamaica 
(Edinburgh, 1823), 151-152. 

8 James Stephen, The Slavery of the British West India Colonies Delineated... . 
2 vols. (London, 1824 and 1830), T, 209. 

9 Frank W. Pitman, The Development of the British West Indies 1700-1763 (New 
Haven, 1917), 27. 
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five Baptists, and four Moravians in Jamaica alone,” the colony 
which contained half of al! British owned slaves in the Caribbean 
area. Thereafter missionary work was speeded up so that at 
the time of emancipation in 1833, there were of the Methodists, 
alone, perhaps seventy missionaries in the field.” All the sects 
made slow progress. Though the slaves understood some 
English there were still great language difficulties to overcome. 
Negro superstitions brought over from Africa offered competi- 
tion. It was also necessary to obtain the permission of owner 
or overseer to preach upon a plantation, and this was denied 
more often than not. 

In popularity with the Negro the sectarian chapels ran far 
ahead of the Anglican churches, for their service with its greater 
emphasis on group participation and singing of hymns was 
more interesting to the slave. The attitude of the dissenting 
missionary, too, was different from that of a typical Anglican 
West Indian churchman. To hear a white man conversing 
with him freely, addressing both bondsmen and free blacks as 
brethren and sisters filled the slave with elation. When inside 
the Methodist or Baptist chapel, the slave had a momentary feel- 
ing of independence both of thinking and acting. Within the 
chapel there was no reminder of slavery. 

Both Wesleyans and Baptists made use of a system of 
Negro leaders and membership cards to exercise a greater su- 
pervision over their charges. Since the missionaries rarely 
could obtain permission from plantation managers to visit the 
estates, they depended upon black subordinates to take their 
place as much as possible. These slave leaders visited the sick, 
held prayer meetings in the evenings, and watched over the con- 
duct of members committed to their charge. At least once each 
quarter the missionary was assured of talking personally to 
members of his congregation when their membership cards 
were renewed. 

Throughout the West Indies there were recurring waves 
of persecution of sectarian missionaries who were attempting 
to instruct Negroes. In the islands of Nevis, St. Vincent, and 
especially Jamaica, attempts were made early in the nineteenth 
century to stop missionary work. As one example, the Jamaican 
10 Phillippo, Jamaica, 281. 


11 Kenneth 8. Latourette, A History of the Expansion of Christianity (New York, 
1937-1945), V, 61. 
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legislature in 1802 tried to drive the missionaries from the 
island by requiring a license for preaching or teaching. The 
Assembly declared the peace and safety of the island threatened 
by the preaching of “‘ill-disposed, illiterate, or ignorant en- 
thusiasts” to unlawful assemblies of slaves “whereby not only 
the minds of the hearers are perverted with fanatical notions, 
but opportunity is afforded to them of concerting schemes of 
much public and private mischief.” Color was given for the 
necessity of the act by the existence, admitted by the mission- 
aries themselves, of itinerant free-colored preachers who in- 
terpreted literally what little they knew of the Scriptures, taught 
their congregations as a hymnal “The House that Jack Built” 
with “hallelujah” added at the end of every verse, pretended to 
foretell the future, and placed great emphasis upon dreams. 


The law was directed against the reputable sects as well 
as the fanatics, however. Baptists, Presbyterians, and all ex- 
cept the dean of the Methodist clergymen were refused licenses 
to preach even if they possessed English credentials. The law 
was broadly interpreted, as when a free Negro was convicted 
of “that species of singing which constitutes preaching” and 
clapped in jail. Upon the representations of the missonary groups, 
acts of this nature passed in several of the islands were disal- 
lowed by His Majesty in Council.” 


Five years after the first act, the Jamaican legislature, 
in 1807, again tried to prevent instruction of slaves by those 
missionaries whom it considered dangerous to the peace and 
safety of the island. It inserted a clause in a complete revision 
and reenactment of the Jamaican slave code which permitted 
only clergy of the Established Church to instruct the slaves. 
Rather than permit this restriction to become law, the English 
government preferred to disallow the whole bill.“* 

Colonial laws preventing religious instruction of slaves 
seemed to religious-minded Englishmen incomprehensible acts 
of folly. A prime argument used by the planters before aboli- 
tion of the slave trade in 1808 had been that the labor force in 
the islands could not be maintained without importation of new 


12 Thomas Coke, 4 History of the West Indies (Liverpool, 1808), I, 444-446. 

13 Ibid., I, 447-448; Thomas Southey, Chronological History of the West Indies 
(London, 1827), III, 73, 181. 

14 Slave Laws of Jamaica, with proceedings and documents relative thereto (London, 
1828), 230-231. 
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blacks from Africa because the licentious sexual habits of the 
slaves prevented normal growth of the Negro population. The 
profligacy of the Negro women resulted in barrenness and 
frequent abortions as well as lack of maternal affection and 
neglect of children, it was held. To Wilberforce and his anti- 
slavery friends, slavery itself was the real cause for lack of 
population growth. However, they were willing to take the 
argument at face value and press upon the planters the need 
for bringing Christianity and the Commandments to the blacks. 


Among those who spoke out was the Bishop of London, 
Porteus, one of the few leaders in the Established Church who 
could be considered a member of the evangelical wing. From 
his position as head of the diocese which included the West 
Indies, he issued a pamphlet, soon after abolition of the trade, 
addressed to the governors, legislatures, and proprietors of the 
West Indies, urging that slaves be instructed in Christian 
morality. “Unless an effectual stop is put to this licentiousness 
of manners,” he wrote, “the increase of the native Negroes by 
births will never be sufficient to keep up that stock of Negroes 
which the cultivation of the islands require.’ Porteus suggested 
Sunday schools after the monitorial system of Bell and Lan- 
caster where the blacks would be instructed in reading and 
religion. No writing would be taught, thus furnishing a strong 
mark of distinction between white and black and forming “an 
insurmountable barrier against their approaching to anything 
like an equality with their masters.” 


The Bishop foresaw for the planters: 


. a race of young Christian negroes, who will amply repay their kind- 
ness by the increase of their population, by their fidelity, their industry, 
their sobriety, their humility, submission, and obedience to their masters ; 
all which virtues are most strictly enjoined, under pain of eternal punish- 
ment, by that divine religion in which they will have been educated, and 
render them far superior to their unconverted fellow-laborers.*® 


Planter opinion remained sceptical that religious teaching 
and simple education would make slaves more submissive, more 
humble, and more industrious. If public opinion in the British 
Isles was going to force them to permit religious training of 
slaves, however, they much preferred to follow the Bishop’s 


15 Beilby Porteus, A Letter to the Governors, Legislatures, and Proprietors of 
Plantations, in the British West India Islands (London, 1808). 
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lead and hold it under the auspices of a safe and conservative 
Anglican Church. 
However, the Anglican Church in the West Indies was 
understaffed, and it was quite impossible for the rectors to cope 
with the problem presented by the Negro population. <A rector 
might have as many as 18,000 persons, Negro and white, in his 
parish. The answer to the rector of Clarendon Parish, Ja- 
maica, to the suggestion that he instruct slaves is therefore 
understandable: “I have but little more time than sufficient to 
discharge the common functions of my office, in burying, mar- 
rying, christening, and attending on Sundays my church, which 
is situated at least ten miles from my rectory.’”° By law, rectors 
in some islands were required to set apart two hours every Sun- 
day to the religious instruction of the slaves, but such laws 
were never enforced." 
It was primarily to refute the charge of godlessness and 
hostility toward religion that the Jamaican legislature provided 
for the appointment of Anglican curates to work among the 
slaves. Jamaica was the only colony which made a genuine 
attempt to provide Anglican instruction for her slaves. She 
preferred to increase taxes rather than abandon her 350,000 
slaves to “the dark and dangerous fanaticism’? of Methodists, 
Moravians, and Baptists. Clergy who had taken orders in the 
Church of England were to be appointed as curates to assist 
each rector in promoting the Gospel amongsi ihe slaves. Sun- 
day afternoons were to be set aside to instruct and catechize 
slaves, and on two other days of the week instruction was to be 
given upon estates where the owner’s permission had been ob- 
tained. The act further provided that the rector was entitled 
to a fee of two shillings and sixpence for baptizing, registering, 
and granting a certificate to each slave made a member of the 
Church."** 
The effect of this last provision was marvellous. One 
clergyman who had baptized an average of one hundred slaves 
a year for the last fifteen years now boasted that five thousand 
16 ‘‘ West India Missions—Insurrection in Demerara,’’ The Edinburgh Review, XL 
(March, 1824), 231, quoting from the Parliamentary Papers. 

17 Stewart, A View of Jamaica, 151. 

18 ‘An act for providing Curates for the several Parishes of this Island and for 
promoting Religious Instruction amongst the Slaves’’ (December 19, 1816): 


House of Commons Sessional Papers, ‘‘Papers on Treatment of Slaves,’’ 1818 
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out of twenty-four thousand blacks in his parish had been 
brought into the fold of the Church in six months. ‘‘Prepara- 
tory measures for the speedy baptism of the whole are now 
adopting,” he reported in 1817. Another rector had baptized 
three thousand; another fifty or sixty every Sunday.” Slaves 
seem to have looked upon baptism as a charm against enchant- 
ment; they were willing to be baptized three or four times over. 
Soon most Jamaican slaves had been made members of the 
Established Church, “without however,” remarked a visiting 
clergyman acidly, ‘‘understanding anything of the Christian 
religion.” 
In other respects the Curate’s Act was not a success. Prop- 
erly qualified persons could not be found. The curates soon 
dwindled to mere rectors’ assistants, untrained men who were 
no more interested in spending time instructing slaves than the 
planters were to allow it them. Efforts to make the curates the 
Christian civilizing force among Jamaican slaves ended in 
failure. 
It was not from the West Indies but from England that 
there came a more serious attempt to revive the Anglican Church 
in the West Indies. The Government created two new bish- 
oprics in 1823: one for Jamaica, the Bahamas, and Hon- 
duras; the other for the Leeward Islands. Their special charge 
was the slave population, and a special grant of funds was pro- 
vided them. His Majesty’s Government was anxious to prove 
the deep interest it felt in the religious and moral instruction of 
the Negro. 
Anglican societies were also becoming interested in the 
West Indian slave by the middle eighteen twenties: the Church 
Missionary Society, the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
especially the Society for the Conversion and Religious In- 
struction of the Negro Slaves in the British West Indies. In 
the years after the establishment of his diocese, the Bishop of 
Jamaica reported that new churches had been erected, Sunday 
schools for slaves were being held at most churches, though 
19 ‘West India Missions—Insurrection in Demerara,” The Edinburgh Review, 
XL (March, 1824), 232-233. 

20 ‘To-day the Rector came to our house and baptized the slaves belonging to the 
estate. He performed the ceremony in about three hours, and thus upwards of 
three hundred people were made members of the Christian Church... , Many of 


the people manifested the greatest indifference.’? Thomas Cooper, Facts illustra- 
tive of the condition of the Negro Slaves in Jamaica (London, 1824), 60. 
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“from the almost total absence of proprietors and many other 
circumstances, I have met with many obstacles to establishment 
of schools [for slaves] in the interior parts of the island.” He 
reported his belief that Sunday and Parochial schools were the 
only efficient means of instructiog the slave population, and 
complimented the Society for the Conversion, Religious In- 
struction, and Education of the Negro Slaves for their work 
along this line. Slave-owners too, in these years after 1824, 
were complimented for a new willingness to cooperate with 
churchmen of the Establishment in furthering Christianization 
for the Negro.” 


Toward the non-conformist missionaries there was still 
the same suspicion on the part of the planters. Renewed per- 
secution of missionaries broke out in the colonies after news 
was received of the movement begun in Parliament in 1823, 
by humanitarian forces, to emancipate the slaves. In Barbados 
an attempt was made upon the life of the Methodist missionary, 
William J. Shrewsbury, and his chapel was demolished. An 
envoy of the London Missionary Society, John Smith, was 
believed by the planters to be largely responsible for a slave 
rebellion which broke out in British Guiana in 1823. He was 
accused of teaching that Christanity was opposed to slavery 
and of fostering discontent among the slaves. Before the death 
sentence of the court martial could be carried out, Smith died 
in prison, a martyr to the anti-slavery cause.” Though there 
was little evidence that Smith bore any responsibility for the 
rebellion, planters throughout the West Indies were sure that 
here was an example of the results which might be expected to 
follow if enthusiastic evangelicals were allowed to expound their 
interpretation of Christianity to slaves. 


In Jamaica the legislature insisted upon adding several 
anti-sectarian clauses to their revised slave code of 1826. Dis- 
senting clergy were forbidden to hold any meeting for slaves 
after sunset, the preamble of the clause stating that conspiracies 
were too easily formed at nightly meetings, and the health of 


21 House of Commons Sessional Papers, ‘‘Papers in explanation of the measures 
adopted by His Majesty’s government for the melioration of the slave population 


in the West Indies ... ,’’ 1825, XXVI (‘‘Jamacia’’) 81*; 1826-27. XXVI, 
287, 294; ‘‘Reports from the Bishop of Jamaica ... ,” 1831-32 (481), XLVII, 
323. 


22 Vide Ibid., ‘‘Papers respecting the trial of John Smith, a missionary at De- 
merara,’’ 1824 (158, 333, 338), XXIII, 373, 465, 565. 
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slaves was undermined by travelling at such late hours. Clergy 
of the Established Church and of the Jewish and Roman Cath- 
olic religions, however, were exempted from this provision. 
It was further forbidden any minister to receive any money or 
goods from any slave by way of offering or contribution.* These 
clauses were so objectionable to the British government that it 
refused to approve the new slave law although that law con- 
tained many of the ameliorative recommendations of the gov- 
ernment. When the Colonial Secretary, William Huskisson, 
pointed out in a special dispatch the valuable services performed 
by the missionaries in bringing religious and moral instruction 
to the slaves, indignant members of the Jamaican Assembly 
repeatedly interrupted the reading of the dispatch. They failed 
to understand, or pretended not to understand, why the anti- 
missionary clauses should so disturb the government. Again 
in 1829 the Jamaican Assembly attempted to enact these same 
clauses, and again the slave code was disallowed.” 

Persecution of sectarian missonaries reached a new high 
at the time of the Jamaican rebellion of 1831-32. Anti-slavery 
agitation in Parliament had raised the hopes of the slaves. They 
had already been encouraged by acts passed in Jamaica in 
1830 giving to free Negroes all the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities of whites. When, therefore, the whites were over- 
heard by the blacks indulging in extreme language about their 
rights and privileges, and when the whites proceeded to pass 
local resolutions which breathed defiance against the British 
government, many of the slaves came to believe that Parliament 
must have passed some measure for their relief, perhaps even 
emancipation. They thought that the planters were withhold- 
ing it from them. Actually, the government had merely threat- 
ened to penalize the colonies financially through tariff discrimi- 
nations unless the Assemblies further ameliorated the condition 
of servitude in accordance with instructions sent out by the 
Colonial Secretary. The fact that bills introduced into the 
island Assembly in November of 1831 to abolish the flogging 
of women and to compel masters to allow slaves to buy their 
23 The slave code passed in Jamaica on December 22, 1826 (disallowed), sec. 84, 85. 


This act is printed in Alexander Barclay, A Practical View of the Present State 
of Slavery in the West Indies (2nd ed., London, 1827), Appendix. 

24 House of Lords Sessional Papers, ‘‘ Papers in explanation of the measures adopted 
by His Majesty’s government for the melioration of the slave population in the 
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freedom were overwhelmingly defeated,” plunged the blacks 
more deeply into despair. 

The revolt was set off by the decree, upon several estates, 
that slaves should work on Christmas Eve. There occurred a 
spontaneous and unorganized uprising of the Negroes. Few 
whites were killed, but many properties were burned. The 
Negroes lacked arms, so the revolt was quickly suppressed with 
much loss of Negro blood. About one hundred slaves were 
executed and an equal number severely flogged, some dying 
from the effects. 


The planters believed the revolt was caused by seditious 
reports circulated by the Anti-Slavery Society, and from the 
abuse of religion by the non-conformist missionaries. They 
tried to drive the dissenter missionaries out of the island. Most 
of the missionaries suffered imprisonment, some were tarred and 
feathered, and there was a wholesale destruction of sectarian 
chapels. At least fourteen Baptist chapels and six belonging 
to the Methodists were torn down by mobs of civilians and 
militia while officers and magistrates stood by, or even helped 
in the destruction.” An organization was formed, the Colonial 
Church Union, with the object of driving the missionaries off 
the island and rallying the population around the Established 
Church. Among the more religious people in England this 
persecution had a profound effect. Wilberforce, now an old 
man in retirement, but still taking a vital interest in the cause 
to which he had devoted his life, wrote to his son: 

The conduct of the Jamaica people towards the missionaries has shown of 
late, more clearly than ever before, that the spiritual interests of the slaves, 
no less than their civil rights, are at stake.®* 


Slave owners in the British West Indies were at bottom 
opposed to Christianization of the Negro. Anglican instruction 


25 Ibid., ‘‘Communications from Jamaica relating . . . to the adoption or rejection 
in the House of Assembly of a Law for abolishing the practice of punishing 
Females by the Whip in Jamaica,’’ 1831-32 (183), CCCVIIT, 15. 

26 House of Commons Sessional Papers, ‘‘Report from the House of Assembly, 
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was not considered as dangerous as the teachings of the sec- 
tarians, but any instruction was disliked because it involved loss 
of labor and of profits. Planters argued that they had to lodge 
and feed slaves, protect them from the “ordinary casualties of 
life, and even from the effects of their own indolence and 
thoughtlessness.” Why then should slaves be allowed to under- 
mine their health and strength by attendance at nightly meet- 
ings upon far distant plantations?” Instruction of slaves in 
religion, it was complained, would occupy too much of their time 
and ultimately make them more sullen and disaffected. 


The plantation system needed steady and simple labor di- 
rected in routine tasks. Young children had their duties; there- 
fore, schools for slave children conducted during the week inter- 
fered with weeding and such light tasks. Sunday instruction 
of adults was objected to as interfering with the constant op- 
eration of the sugar mills at harvest time. During the rest of 
the year, slaves on Sunday often were sent to work their own 
garden plots, for on the majority of plantations the slaves them- 
selves grew the yams, eddoes, and plantains which formed the 
bulk of their diet. No great skill, training, or initiative was 
demanded from the slave laborer. Raising the slave through 
Church and school toward the higher status of the white made 
him a less valuable economic machine from the proprietor’s 
point of view. “Education and religion,” said a slaveholder, 
“will make the negroes better men, but they will not make them 
better slaves’’*”’ The humanitarian argument that a Christian 
Negro would be a better worker was rejected by the planters. 

Another objection voiced by the planters was that the 
process of making the slave a Christian tended to break down 
that sense of inferiority which helped to keep the Negro docile. 
Outnumbered ten to one, the planters depended as much upon 
a superiority acknowledged in the minds of the slaves as upon 
physical force for their security. Too much indulgence to 
slaves would make them less submissive. It was feared that 
baptism, communion, and other religious rites would put the 
slave too much on an equality with the white. 

Perhaps it was above all the sectarian emphasis upon the 


29 House of Commons Sessional Papers, ‘‘Papers in explanation of the measures 
adopted by His Majesty’s government for the melioration of the slave popula- 
tion in the West Indies ... ,’’ 1828, XXVII, 89. 


30 Phillippo, Jamaica, 428, recalling a remark made to himself. 
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equality of man before God, and upon the innate sinfulness of 
man, which made their teaching so distrusted by the planters. 
To the slave-owner, the proper demeanor of the slave to the 
master class was one of awe and fear, not an attitude admitting 
that “‘we are all miserable sinners.” 


Another principle of West Indian slavery might be stated 
as follows: slaves should be completely dependent upon their 
masters, looking up to the white owner or his agent for rewards 
and for punishments, for clothing, for food, for orders, and 
for admonitions. This principle was acknowledged in the slave 
codes where the least possible state interference between master 
and slave was provided. Said a West Indian before a special 
committee of the House of Lords: “I conceive on general prin- 
ciple that any interference, let it come from what power it will, 
between the Master and the Slave, must be injurious to both 
parties.”** It was an added objection to the missionaries that 
they broke the dependence which slaves had been used to accord 
to their owners and managers, and that they intervened as a 
third party upon whose injunctions and advice increasing num- 
bers of slaves came to rely. 


Moreover, since it was known in the colonies that the same 
persons who were directors of the missionary societies were 
associated closely with the anti-slavery movement, the mission- 
aries were looked upon as spies from the enemy camp. Cer- 
tainly their sympathies were with the anti-slavery group. They 
furthered the cause of emancipation when they brought such 
examples of intolerance as the celebrated cases of Sam Swiney 
and Henry Williams to the attention of the English public. 
Williams, a slave head-man on a Jamaican estate, attended a 
Methodist mission, learned to read, and was employed as a cate- 
chist. His master and the local Anglican rector tried to persuade 
Williams and the slaves over whom he exercised considerable 
influence to come to the Anglican Church. So much was cer- 
tain. But whether Williams was sent to the workhouse and 
severely flogged for his refusal, as the Methodist missionary 
charged, or for some real fault, was never satisfactorily proved. 
However, his owner declined to discuss the case—which seemed 
sufficient proof to the humanitarians. 


31 Evidence of John Baillie, House of Lords Sessional Papers, ‘‘Laws and Usages 
of the West Indies,’’ 1831-32 (127), CCCVII, 34. 
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Even more objectionable to English Anti-slavery evan- 
gelicals was the case of Sam Swiney. Swiney attended prayer 
meeting at a Baptist chapel on Easter Sunday evening of 1830 
with his master’s permission. Later he was accused of violating 
the fiftieth clause of the Jamaican slave code which prohibited 
preaching and teaching by a slave. An informer deposed that 
he had heard Swiney use such expressions as “Oh Lord! Lord 
God! Jesus my Savior! Oh God!” He was convicted of “praying 
without a book and out of his head”; the magistrate declared 
that praying meant teaching, and preaching meant teaching, and 
it was nonsense to make a difference. Both cases were ordered 
investigated by the Colonial Office, and all communications and 
depositions were printed in Parliamentary Blue Books and giv- 
en wide circulation throughout England.” 

West Indian whites formed a closed society which possessed 
a high degree of group solidarity, and presented a united front 
against the overwhelming number of blacks in the colonies and 
against the humantarians in England. Missionaries broke the 
social solidarity of white society. They were looked upon as 
renegades by the planters. 

The overwhelming fear of the whites in the West Indies was 
the fear of slave rebellion. Since the Europeans were every- 
where in such a minority, they constantly feared a general mas- 
sacre. Though the missionaries assured the planters that they 
taught the slaves to accept the status which God has assigned him 
in this world, the planters remained doubtful. Besides, the 
slave-owners argued, the assembling of slaves after dark for 
ostensibly religious purposes greatly facilitated the formation 
of plots and conspiracies. By teaching the Negro to read, the 
missionary made it easier for slave revolts to be hatched. The 
Jamaican Assembly reported its belief that one cause of the 
rebellion of 1831 lay in 


a mischievous abuse existing in the system adopted by .. . Baptists, Wes- 
leyan Methodists, and Moravians, by their recognizing gradation of rank 
among such of our slaves as had become converts to their doctrines, where- 
by the less ambitious and more peaceable among them were made the dupes 
of the artful and intelligent who had been selected by the preachers of 
$2 House of Commons Sessional Papers, ‘‘Copies of all communications relative 

to the reported maltreatment of a slave named Henry Williams, in Jamaica,’’ 
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those particular sects to fill the higher offices in the chapels under the 
denomination of rulers, elders, leaders and helpers.* 


Missionaries were always accused of responsibility for the re- 
volts which broke out in the nineteenth century, and the slave 
owner became ever more sure that Christianity as expounded 
by the sectarians was dangerous to the existence of a slave 
regime. 

A final explanation for the opposition of slave owners 
to missionary activity is to be found in their belief that slavery 
could not be squared with Christian doctrine as taught by non- 
Anglicans. They realized that the spirit of Christianity was 
inimical to slavery. Among the many proslavery tracts in the 
British controversy over slavery, there are few which appeal 
to the Bible for justification of slavery. Argument from the 
Scriptures was not as popular among West Indian slaveholders 
as among slaveholders in the United States at a slightly later 
date. Rather, the planters feared that the New Testament, as 
enthusiastically expounded by the dissenters, would give Ne- 
groes the idea that a Higher Law condemned slavery. The 
Jamaican Assembly thought the preaching of the religious 
sects—and it singled out the Baptists as specially responsible— 
had 


produced in the minds of the Slaves a belief that they could not serve both 
a Spiritual and a Temporal master ; thereby occasioning them to resist the 
lawful authority of their Temporal, under the delusion of rendering them- 
selves more acceptable to a Spiritual Master.** 


The comment of a Jamaican newspaper is typical of West 
Indian opinion: 


It is most unfortunate for the cause of the planters that they did not speak 
out in time. That they did not say as they ought to have said, to the first 
advocates of missions and education, ‘We will not tolerate your plans till 
you prove to us they are safe and necessary; we will not suffer you to 
enlighten our slaves, who are by law our property, till you demonstrate 
that, when they are made religious and knowing, they will still continue to 
be our slaves.’ . . . Slavery must exist as it now is, or it will not exist at 
all. If we expect to create a community of reading, moral, church-going 
slaves, we are woefully mistaken.® 
33 House of Commons Sessional Papers, ‘‘Report from the House of Assembly, 
Jamaica, on the injury sustained during the recent rebellion,’ 1831-32 (561), 
XLVII, 3. 
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Slavery in the British West Indies was not especially dif- 
ferent from the system as it was found in the colonies of other 
nations bordering the Caribbean Sea: French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Dutch. However, slavery in the British West Indies 
was a more exacting system, exhibiting more aspects of cruelty 
and hardship upon the slave than did the system in any of the oth- 
er colonies, except the Dutch. In Latin America, Christianity 
had greater influence upon the slave regime because the French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese governments early supported the Cath- 
olic church in its efforts to ameliorate slavery. The Protestant 
churches in the Dutch and English possessions did not have the 
support of their governments in the same measure. Slave laws 
were more humane in French, Spanish, and Portuguese col- 
onies—owing in part to the great influence of a state-supported 
church as the source of lawmaking power. Quite different was 
the situation in the British colonies where the slave-owners them- 
selves, little influenced by religious considerations, enacted laws 
and set the traditions regulating slaves. Nothing was to be 
found in the different British slave codes comparable to the 
Spanish and French clauses. These directed the priests to fit 
the Negroes for baptism within their first year after arriving 
from Africa, encouraged matrimony between slaves, required 
the master of either husband or wife to purchase the mate of his 
slave, and advocated the manumission of slaves. 

It is true that performance in Latin American colonies fell 
far short of the standard set in the law. Yet in all Latin Amer- 
ican colonies greater emphasis was placed upon the religious 
welfare of the Negroes, and the priest did stand in some respects 
as intercessor for the slave. The fact that organized religion 
was prevented by the planters from exerting any considerable 
influence in the British West Indies, helps to explain the relative 
harshness of slavery there as compared to Latin America. 





THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN MARYLAND: 
FACTORS CONTRIBUTORY TO THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


NELSON RIGHTMYER 
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The causes of the American Revolution were many and 
varied; not least among these was the legal position of the 
Church of England as established by law in Maryland as well 
as in some of the other colonies. Under this system men were 
taxed for the support of the Church and the ministry but 
were denied any part in the appointment of ministers or relief 
from priests who failed to fulfill their office to the satisfaction 
of the taxed. At least some of the cases of supposed neglect 
of duty may be considered from the standpoint of the legal 
aspects of the case entirely apart from the character of the in- 
dividuals involved. 


The introduction of the Church of England into the ter- 
ritory now known as Maryland actually antedates the Charter 
given to the Calverts by King Charles, for we know that Clai- 
borne brought with him a priest of the Church when he es- 
tablished his Kent Island trading post. Among his accounts 
for the years 1632-36 are found charges for the support of the 
ministry, for the purchase of Prayer Books and Bibles, and 
for the purchase of communion vessels.* Lord Baltimore’s Char- 
ter, however, gave him the powers of Ordinary, i.e., of patron- 
ages and advowsons of all churches to be erected, of licensing, 
and of granting faculties for such churches. All these churches 
were to be “dedicated and consecrated according to the ec- 
clesiastical law of our Kingdom of England.” Inasmuch as 
the Church of England was the only legally recognized church 
in England, the charter must be understood in that light—that 
the Church of England was, under the charter, the only legal 
religion.” 

1 Lawrence C. Wroth, ‘‘The first sixty years of the Chureh of England in 


Maryland, 1632-1692,’’ in Maryland Historical Magazine, XI, 4 (March, 1916). 
2 J. Thomas Scharf, History of Maryland (Baltimore: John B. Piet, 1879), 151, 156. 
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Despite this charter regulation, the practice from 1634, 
when the first settlers sent out by Baltimore arrived, to 1692, 
when the Royal government was installed, was one of pro- 
prietary neutrality between the different religious bodies. Church- 
men and Roman Catholics used the same chapel at St. Mary’s.’ 
Interference in the religious practices of either group was 
punished by fines. And by 1649 an “Act concerning Religion” 
was passed by the Assembly which granted freedom of religious 
practice of all Trinitarian Christians. Blasphemy against the 
Blessed Virgin or the Apostles was punished by fines ; derogatory 
religious nicknames were forbidden under pain of whipping and 
imprisonment, and Sabbath observance was enforced. During 
the period of the Commonwealth in England a Puritan element 
gained control of the Assembly and a new act concerning re- 
ligion was passed in 1654 which excluded both popery and prel- 
acy, that is, both Roman Catholics and Anglicans, but this was 
shortlived and the original act of 1649 was restored when 
proprietary government was renewed in 1657. 

Although no official encouragement was given to Anglican- 
ism prior to 1692, at least ten Church of England priests are 
known to have served within Maryland prior to that date. A 
Mr. Cotton served in Claiborne’s establishment.’ In 1650 Robert 
Brooke opened up Charles County and was given the advowson 
(right to appointment of an Anglican priest) and the Reverend 
William Wilkinson came with him.* The Reverend Thomas Tea- 
kle is known to have had influence on the Eastern Shore about 
1671 although he was stationed at Accomac in Virginia.’ Ben- 
jamin Salisbury, clerk, officiated in Somerset County in 1673-4." 
The Reverend John Yeo came to Baltimore County in 1675.° 
After 1680-1 another parson from Accomac, the Reverend 
Henry Parks, officiated in Somerset County,”° and the Reverend 
Wroth, ‘‘The first sixty Years.’’ 12. 

4 James Walter Thomas, Chronicles of Colonial Maryland (Baltimore: Cushing & 
Co., 1900), 59; Scharf, History, 169. 

5 Wroth, ‘‘The first sixty Years,” 4. 

6 Ethan Allen, Who were the carly settlers of Maryland (Baltimore, 1866), 7; 
William S. Perry, Historical Papers, Maryland (Hartford, 1878), I, 133. 


7 Records of baptisms in Accomac parish show that he baptized children of 
parents living in Somerset County. 


ow 


8 Clayton Torrence, Old Somerset on the Eastern Shore of Maryland (Richmond: 
Whittet & Shepperson, 1935), 125. 
9 Francis L. Hawks, Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of the United 


States (New York: John 8S. Taylor, 1839), 49. 


0 Somerset Court, Lib. JKL. 
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John Huett settled there in 1680-1." The Reverend Duell Pead 
was Officiating in Ann Arundel County by 1682 and John 
Turling officiated in Durham parish in 1684." The Reverend 
Paul Bertrand arrived in 1685.** It is clear, therefore, that 
Anglicans were not entirely destitute of religious opportunities 
prior to the arrangement whereby the clergy were paid from 
taxes. 


It was the recognition of the Church of England as the 
official religion of the colony which brought a greater number 
of men here. Attempts at establishment had been made as 
early as 1661 and 1666 but these attempts were still-born. Many 
pious people had, however, remembered the needs of the Church 
by gift and by will,* but it was not until English fears of papal 
influence in the Court brought about the accession of William 
and Mary as joint sovereigns, and the Proprietary government 
was replaced with a Royal government, that establishment had 
any chance of taking place. As Dr. Steiner has pointed out 
previously, “The close relationship of the colonists to the mother 
country, and of colonial politics to the course of affairs in Eng- 
land, can not be urged too strongly. Through a forgetfulness 
of this fact the revolution in Maryland has been described as 
inexplicable. The people of Maryland were moved by the same 
motives as those in England; they had the same fear—call it 
unreasonable if you will—of Popish persecution and domina- 
tion, and the same devotion to the cause of liberty, as they 
understood it, and to Protestantism.’”"* One of the first acts 
of the new Royal government was to establish the Church of 
England as the state church. It was their way of show- 
ing their loyal adherence to the Glorious Revolution, to the 
new monarchs, and to the Protestant cause as opposed to the 
Romanism of the previous monarch. 

Parishes (geographical areas, not congregations) were 
provided for the Assembly; freeholders assembled to map 
parish boundaries and to elect law officials who were civil as well 
as ecclesiastical officers; a tax of 40 pounds of tobacco was 
assessed on every male for the purpose of building churches 
11 Torrence, Old Somerset, ix. 

12 Perey G. Skirven, The First Parishes of the Province of Maryland (Baltimore: 
Norman, Remington Co., 1923), 13, 134. 
13 Colonial State Papers, Colonial Series, 1685-88, No. 644. 


14 Maryland Archives, Provincial Court, 1649-57, 392-3. 
15 Bernard C. Steiner, ‘‘Protestant Revolution.’’ 
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and of providing support for the ministry. Several attempts 
had to be made after 1692 to provide an act which would satisfy 
the latitudinarian politicians in England, so it was not until 1704 
that the Royal Assent was finally given. Parish returns for 
the years 1694 and 1696 show, however, that Marylanders were 
proceeding with the erection of churches and with provision 
for a ministry. By 1694 thirty parishes had been laid out, 
twenty-two churches built, and nine priests were in office. Two 
years later, 1696, there were twenty-five churches and eighteen 
priests.” 


Once the Church had been established by the colonial as- 
sembly, and proprietary government restored, the proprietor, 
who had previously ignored the needs of the Church, now saw 
in his charter rights an excellent way to increase his patronage. 
The clergy were now appointed by the proprietor or his gov- 
ernor. Once appointed the incumbent had freehold rights to 
his parish and, short of an ecclesiastical trial, could not be 
removed. Instructions to the governors insisted that this policy 
be continued. The instructions issued to Horatio Sharpe in 
1752 amply bear this out: 


6. You are to Pass no Act of Assembly by which the Provision that is 
made for the Clergy in an Act Intitled An Act for the Establishment of 
Religious Worship may be taken away, nor are you to suffer any Act to 
Pass for dividing or dismembering any Parish of the Province by which 
the Incumbents may justly lose their Income Profits or Provision 
made for the Clergy on Account of Such taking away or giving 
to others during the Lives of the Incumbents for the time being without 
such Incumbent or Incumbents Consent; And you are to Suffer no Private 
Act to Pass... 


12. You shall take especial Care that God almighty be Devoutly & duly 
Served throughout your Government, the Book of Common Prayer as by 
Law Established read each Sunday and Holiday, and the Blessed Sacra- 
ment be duly administered according to the Rites of the Church of Eng- 
land; you shall be Careful that the Churches already built there, be well 
and orderly kept: And I hereby Require and direct you that all Church 
Livings & Ecclesiastical Preferments which shall come Vacant shall be 
Notified by you to me for my filling up and Appointing the Preceeding 
Incumbents thereto; By which means I shall have an opportunity of 
obliging deserving Persons and thereby knowing those that are Sent over 
to Our said Province in so good a Character." 


Once inducted, no power could remove an incumbent save 


16 Allen, Who were the early settlers of Maryland, 123. 
17 Md. Arch. XXXI, 11. 
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an ecclesiastical court, for since the days of Henry II and 
Becket clergy had been immune to the censures of lay tribunals 
in matters ecclesiastical. Only the ecclesiastical superiors, that 
is, the bishop of London, had this power, and although nearly 
every colonial clergyman in America sought the appointment 
of a bishop for America where such power might be used, 
few, if any, of the laity, particularly the proprietors and the 
dissenters, would agree to such an appointment. As Lord 
Baltimore’s secretary wrote, “His Lordship by no means wishes 
to see an Episcopal Palace rise in America, or to have St. Peter's 
Chair Transferred to Maryland: But is Determined to Support 
his Charter Rights, Especially to resist all Church Attacks.’’* 
Such being the case one would have thought that Baltimore 
would have appointed to the parishes in his colony only the best 
men available. Unfortunately this was not always the case, 
although the record is not so black as some would have tus 
believe. 

From the point of view of Marylanders the system was far 
from satisfactory. By law, law of their own choosing, they 
had taxed themselves for the building and support for their 
churches and for the support of their ministers, but they had 
absolutely no right to choose their minister, nor get rid of him 
if he failed to meet their needs. This was becoming more 
and more intolerable as republicanism continued to grow and 
as rationalism took hold of men’s minds more and more. The 
correspondence which follows shows how this “appeal to rea- 
son” was used. ; 

It was this situation which helps to explain what seems 
to be a “comic-opera” in the installation of Bennett Allen into 
the parish of All Saints, Frederick County. Allen’s reputation 
as an ill-tempered man preceded him to Hagerstown, but an- 
other issue also had its part in the determination of the parish- 
ioners to resist his induction. By 1768 Frederick County had 
experienced a tremendous influx of immigrants. This large 
population, each male of which was taxed thirty pounds of to- 
bacco for the support of the ministry, made the parish one 
of the most lucrative in America. The income was nearly ten 
times that of the average S. P. G. missionary, and for this 
reason the parishioners had already petitioned the Assembly 
for the division of the parish, to be effective on the death of 
18 Hammersley to Sharpe, Nov., 1767. 
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the present incumbent, Thomas Bacon. Governor Sharpe, on 
instructions from Lord Baltimore, forestalled this action by 
appointing Allen to the parish immediately on the death of 
Bacon.*® Under English ecclesiastical law, a clergyman having 
been appointed to his parish by the patron of the living, took 
possession of his new parish by receiving from the archdeacon 
(not the parishioners) the keys of the church, or if the church 
were in ruinous condition, by having his hand laid on any part 
of the remains, the archdeacon in the meantime reading the 
words of induction. In Maryland there was no archdeacon, and 
simple entrance into the church and taking possession seems 
to have been considered sufficient evidence of induction. Once 
this had been done, the parson began drawing his stipend and 
he was irremovable. In the American Book of Common Prayer 
there is a survival of this practice in the Office of Instruction of 
a Minister, now used on occasion for sentimental reasons despite 
its lack of legal necessity. 

If the division of the parish were to become effective, there 
was but one thing to do, for if the newly appointed parson ever 
took over, division would be impossible during his lifetime. 
The parishioners therefore locked the doors of the church to 
prevent him from taking possession, but Allen broke in, and 
placing pistols on the cushion, “read himself in,” thus taking 
possession. Although his personal habits made him less ac- 
ceptable than some other person, the real issue is one of law. 
Under pre-revolutionary law of the Maryland Charter and of 
the Church of England, the Proprietor, the Governor, and the 
Parson had the law on their side, but it was part of the friction 
which caused the Revolution and which caused a new system to 
be set up after war was over. 

Although we have retained most of English law, the whole 
system of legal privilege was swept aside. The American 
Revolution can, in some respects, be called the revolt against 
legal privilege. This point is shown even more clearly in the 
case of Coventry Parish on the Eastern Shore. The Reverend 
Nathaniel Whitaker was inducted into this parish in 1742 and 
remained until his death in 1766. Governor Sharpe calls him 
a “sot,” but it is not clear from my reading whether this was 
so or not. It may be that he had simply grown old and ineffec- 
tive after twenty-four years of residence in the same parish. 
19 Sharpe. Cor. Arch. Md., ITI, 497, 500. 
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Remember that there were no pension systems or other types 
of social security. Freehold was the eighteenth-century variety 
of security. Whatever the reason for the ill feeling over Whit- 
aker, the vestry wrote a long letter to Governor Sharpe on 
January 26, 1767, in which they pointed out that there had been 
many ill reports about the vestry, but that the governor had 
promised them relief when Whitaker died.” The governor then 
appointed the Reverend Robert Reade as supply until an ap- 
pointment could be made, but the vestry refused to accept him 
and arranged with Dr. Chandler, S.P.G. missionary at Eliza- 
bethtown, New Jersey, who seems to have “‘just happened” to be 
in the vicinity, that he should supply the church. The vestry 
then tried to get Governor Sharpe to induct Dr. Chandler who 
does not appear to have been averse to having himself nom- 
inated and who, as appears in a contemporary letter he wrote, 
was sympathetic with the parishioners in opposing the system 
of appointment.” In fact the high ground of the argument seems 
to indicate that Chandler may have had a hand in developing 
the grounds of the argument. Governor Sharpe, on Lord 
Baltimore’s instructions, appointed the Reverend John Rosse 
of All Hallows Parish, Worcester County, but the parishioners 
refused to receive him. It may be presumed that they would 
have objected to any appointee of the governor’s for they say: 
“... none should be stript of their Substance without some consideration 
and that in every Secular Imployment all were at liberty to share in every 
contract which should bind them and the voice of reason instructed it 
should be more so in favor of our religious rights . . . it was agreed we 
might very safely contend the point as the Parishes in Maryland could not 
by any means come under the description of Royal Donatives . . . the more 
to bring this dispute on that we should shut the Church doors and refuse 
Mr. Rosse any admittance .. .”” 


The two irreconcilable points of view are here sketched out, 
and the appeal is not to law, precedent, charter rights, but to 
reason, and this is the same ground which was taken in other 
like cases throughout the colonies wherever the law and the 
desires of the people were in conflict. 

The Rev. Mr. Rosse prepared to move, but so many threats 
were made against him that he finally wrote to the governor 
to say that he preferred to remain in his less lucrative position 
20 Ibid., III, 363. 


21 Perry, Md., 345. 
22 Sharpe Cor., III, 363. 
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where he was on good terms with his parishioners rather than 
go to a parish where he could not live in harmony with his 
people.* Governor Sharpe then appointed the Reverend Philip 
Hughes of Worcester Parish, “This 


Gentleman having been Chaplain to the 44th Regiment during the late War 

. I appointed him to officiate in Worcester Parish... & I have under- 
stood that the People there were well pleased with His Behaviour. 
Imagining that a Clergyman of his Character who made several Campaigns 
& distinguish’d himself by his Fortitude would not be frightened with a 
few Threats I have taken the liberty . . . to induct him into Coventry 
without waiting for your Ldps special order for I thought the delaying at 
all to exercise the Right of Patronage after the Parishioners had set up 
such a Claim or Pretence might seem to countenance it.™ 


Before appearing in his new parish, Hughes took the pre- 
caution to get an opinion from the Attorney-General as to the 
legal rights of the parishioners, the governor, and the parson, 
thinking that this legal weight might be sufficient to overcome 
the opposition of the people. In this he was mistaken. Hughes 
met the vestry and the two parties disagreed amicably on the 
points at issue but agreed on a day and hour when Hughes 
would attempt to “read himself in.” The vestry tried to get 
him to come to them on trial, and if he proved acceptable to 
them, they might induct him. This he refused to do—all in 
an agreeable fashion—claiming that he was already legally 
appointed.” The following Friday was Christmas, and Hughes 
either had a change of mind, or someone persuaded him to 
hold services, so on Christmas he broke into Coventry Church 
and held services. On the following Sunday he went to one of 
the chapels accompanied with a crowd of followers, some of 
whom, it was claimed, were armed, broke in and held services. 
On the next Sunday he did the same at the other chapel, ac- 
companied as before. But on the day agreed upon for his 
“reading in” he did not appear. Apparently he took the posi- 
tion that he had already taken possession. The vestry appeared, 
but when he failed to appear, they agreed not to accept him. 


.. . the recent instances he had given of his disposition warranted them in 
the opinion of his being a bad man and not Worthy of the Ministry and 
determined to risque of their fortunes to contend the legality of his Admis- 


23 Ibid.. III, 480. 


24 Ibid., III, 480. 
25 Ibid., III, 363. 
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sion and requested us as their Representatives to keep the doors shut 
against him. . .¥ 


The quotations here cited from contemporary letters show 
that the issue at stake was not the supposed unworthiness of 
the ministry, but rather the right of the governor to appoint the 
incumbent. The only charge against Hughes rests on the fact 
that he took the position on the governor’s appointment in ac- 
cord with all the legal procedures and would not submit to 
the illegal domination of the vestry. 


Although this controversy took place at Christmas, it was 
still not settled when spring came, for on May 15, 1768 Governor 
Sharpe wrote to Lord Baltimore’s secretary 
... You will see by the inclosed Transcript that the Vestry of Coventry Par- 
ish still oppose Mr. Hugh’s taking Possession of the church but the Parish- 
ioners will I doubt not e’er long become sick of their Pretensions when they 
find that the Attorney Genl. will take Cognizance of those who have pre- 
sumed to commit any Violence & call them to answer for their Proceedings 
in the Provincial Court . . .” 


By October the opposition had become violent, and William 
Allen, Littleton Dennis, and Thomas Howard, leaders in the 
opposition to Hughes, had been taken before the Magistrate 
and had refused to give bond. Hughes was now denied entrance 
into the ‘‘upper chapel’? which was in the neighborhood of Allen, 
Dennis, and Howard, but he was still received at Annemessex 
Chapel and Rehoboth Church.” By June the books were re- 
moved from Annemessex Chapel to prevent services from being 
held and Hughes wrote to Sharpe: 


... their resentment against me proceeds from my daring to take possession 
of the Churches, when they refused the Keys, after some of them had 
threatened to hang the first Clergyman at the Church door, who should 
come with the Governor’s Induction.” 


In a controversy of this sort where the will of the people 
is pitted against what they believe to be autocracy and undue 
legalism, the people generally win out if they persevere long 
enough. A stalemate had been reached, the governor could not 
give in gracefully without acknowledging de facto the vestry’s 
claim; the vestry would not renounce their claim, and poor 
26 Ibid. 

27 Ibid., III, 498. 


28 Ibid., III, 533. 
29 Ibid., III, 562. 
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Hughes, though strong in “fortitude,” was beginning to weak- 
en in pocket-book.*” ‘The retirement of Governor Sharpe and 
the induction of Governor Eden proved to be the means of 
settling the dispute. It was arranged that Hughes and Samuel 
Sloane, rector of St. Patl’s parish, Kent County, should exchange 
parishes. The real question at issue was never solved until the 
Revolutionary War swept aside the right of patronage, but with- 
out doubt this different point of view with regard to the legal 
position of patronage and contract had its effect in building up 
resentment against the mother country. Hughes remained in 
Kent County until just before April, 1780 and Sloane continued 
to live in Coventry parish until his death in 1785. 


Another example of the difficult legal position of the Church 
is found in the controversies growing out of the Assemblies 
of 1763 and 1770. In the act of 1702 which had established 
the Church and which had received Royal Assent the stipends 
of the clergy were to be made up on a tax of 40 pounds of to- 
bacco per poll, that is, on each male living within the confines 
of the parish. This act remained in force until 1763 when a 
general act was passed regulating fees for various state officers, 
the clergy among them, and providing for a uniform system 
for the inspection of the quality of tobacco. Under the 1763 
Act which was to remain in force for seven years the tax for 
the Church was reduced to 30 pounds of tobacco per poll. Nat- 
urally the clergy did not approve of an act which reduced their 
salaries by twenty-five percent, but the revision was probably 
justified because of the increased population in most parishes. 


In 1770 the general act for the amending of the staple of 
tobacco came up for reenactment, and the lower house raised 
a number of objections. It was claimed that this general act 
which regulated a great number of civil fees was exhorbitant 
in some respects, that it allowed for a vicious practice of di- 
viding one service into a number of parts so as to allow for the 
collection of several fees, and that the system of commuting 
tobacco payments into cash payments was unjust. The two 
houses failed to come to any agreement and the governor pro- 
rogued the assembly; the colony was now left without any sys- 
tem for inspecting tobacco, and no system for collecting neces- 
sary fees in governmental operation. 


30 Ibid., III, 562. 
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Governor Eden, who seems to have learned little from the’ 
beheading of Charles I, then followed that unfortunate mon- 
arch’s system and claimed as one of his prerogatives the right 
to regulate fees by proclamation. He then established the law 
of 1763, and provided that currency payments should be made 
at the rate of the old act of 1763. This is just what the As- 
sembly had refused to do; in effect it was taxation without the 
consent of the taxed. Naturally this created bitter resentment: 
so that the Assembly, meeting again in 1771, was promptly 
prorogued. The election for Assemblymen in 1773 was con- 
ducted almost solely on this issue alone. 

All this political activity had its effect on the Church. The 
act of 1763 had not touched the original act of 1702, by which 
the established Church was maintained, except to amend the 
amount of tax. When the act of 1763 expired in 1770, it was 
claimed that the act of 1702 automatically came into force. This 
raised the clerical stipends from 30 pounds tobacco per poll to 
40 pounds tobacco; it was but natural that the sheriffs would 
have difficulty in collecting the tax for which the assembly had 
not voted. : 

Again the legality of the situation was raised to rare heights 
for it was claimed that the original act of 1702 was itself void, 
although acquiesced in for sixty-eight years, because it had been 
passed on March 16, 1702—eight days after King William’s 
death—and that the Assembly elected under a writ issued in 
King William’s name had no right to sit after his death. The 
legal tangles involved in this position are illimitable. If this 
were true, then all acts of the assembly after March eighth 
were void; all legal steps taken by the established Church might 
be void. There were possibilities for a lawyers’ field day, and 
the best legal minds of the colony were engaged on the issue. 
All of this is tied up with the resentment of the colonists with 
their legal position. Several law suits were engaged in by the 
clergy who tried to get their stipends paid, but juries refused 
to grant them relief. In 1773 a compromise was finally effected 
by legislation which set the tax at 30 pounds tobacco per poll 
but which expressly provided that the validity of the act of 
1702 was not thereby ratified. The controversy might have 
dragged on in the courts for years had not American Inde- 
pendence brought it to a close. 

The truth is that the Church of England in Maryland 
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worked under a very difficult situation; although liberally pro- 
vided for for atime, she was not a free Church in which her own 
system of doctrine, discipline, and worship could be maintained, 
but she was hampered by an outmoded system imposed by legis- 
lation which was not applicable to the conditions of X VIII cen- 
tury America, and she suffered thereby. 


The system of support by taxing all males regardless of 
religious affiliation may have been justified in the days of Eliza- 
beth when it was claimed that all Englishmen were members of 
the English State and the English Church, but once the policy 
of William and Mary of tolerating all Protestant dissenters 
had been generally accepted, it was impossible to keep a system 
where some men might be taxed for the support of the official 
ministry and have to support a minister of their own choice 
as well. Moreover the taxed had no control whatever over 
the clergy whom they supported. They could not choose him, 
they could not discipline him, they could not remove him; they 
could only support him. A conflict, abuilding since the very 
establishment of the colony, in which the Church had but a part, 
was inevitable, for the temper of men’s minds rejected the legal 
principles on which the Church and the government rested. 
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IGNATIUS VON ANTIOCHIEN UND DAS 
JOHANNESEVANGELIUM 


By C. Maurer. Zurich: Zwingli Verlag, 1949. Pp. 107. 


This is a clear and well-balanced thesis on the relation of John to 
Ignatius. The possibility of Ignatius’ having known John’s Gospel has 
been strengthened by the modern tendency to date the Gospel early, a 
tendency stemming from the discovery of P 52 and other fragments. 
While there can be no proof that Ignatius knew John’s Gospel and a com- 
mon ethos might account for the similarities in language that occur, the 
number of possible Johannine reminiscences is rather weighty. Perhaps 
Dr. Maurer is too emphatic in pressing the thesis of dependence: yet it 
is plausible and has long been recognized. 

The author makes a detailed study of three crucial passages where 
he feels the dependence is certain: Phil. 7:1; 9:1; and Rom. 7:3. 

On the basis of these, he considers three leading themes of Ingatius’ 
theology— truth, unity and Eucharist, comparing them with the cor- 
responding Johannine conceptions. In each case he finds that Ignatius 
departed from the Biblical faith of John, being influenced by Greek, 
mystical and “mythological” ideas. 


By “truth” Ignatius understands not the Biblical conviction of the 
will of God that has to be done (“doing the truth”), or the exclusive and 
reliable claims of Jesus Christ (“I am the true vine’), but rather certain 
ideas that are valid or facts that are attested. Ignatius’ conception lacks 
the dynamic Biblical relation to God and faith in the person of Jesus 
Christ. 


Similarly, his view of unity is governed not by moral obedience to 
jesus Christ, but by ecclesiastical unity (schism from the bishop is of 
more significance for Ignatius than the precise nature of the heresy in- 
volved), and is based on a myth of death and resurrection, that has no 
feeling for history. Finally, in the Eucharist Ignatius introduces alien 
ideas from the cults and the Mysteries, emphasizing the mystical unity 
of the communicants, and even (though secondarily) holding a magical 
relation between the elements and the body and blood of Christ. All this 
is in contrast to the Biblical emphasis on decision for the personal Christ, 
which makes impossible a magical interpretation of the Eucharist. 

While there is much to be said for Dr. Maurer’s thesis and he has 
worked it out clearly and with some perception, it is not altogether con- 
vincing. It smacks a little of the Protestant-Catholic quarrel about the 
Apostolic Fathers, and reflects the Protestant conviction that everything 
went wrong after the last New Testament document was completed (cf. 
Dr. Torrance’s recent study of grace in the Apostolic Fathers). The 
actual situation would seem to have been rather more complex. There 
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is a direct line from the New Testament to the Apostolic Fathers; and 
what is already implicit in Paul, John and the Pastorals becomes explicit 
and more fully developed in Ignatius and later writers. It is equally 
true that some elements of the primitive faith become attenuated and 
ignored. The contrast between Biblical and non-Biblical writers is not 
so sharp as Dr. Maurer imagines. Similarly, the unity of Biblical faith 
is not so uniform as Protestant scholars under neo-orthodox influences 
often suppose. Moreover, the decision for a personal Lord is very clear 
in Ignatius despite his bizarre and intemperate language. It is good 
to note that Dr. Maurer is willing to recognize something of this when 
he writes, “It cannot be said that all Biblical elements are lacking in 
Ignatius. Rather were they exposed to the new influences which Ignatius 
had absorbed” (p. 77). 

Union Theological Seminary. Cyril C. Richardson. 


SACRAMENTUM TERTULLIANEUM: ERSTER TEIL 
By Apotpu Korpine. Regensberg, Miinster, 1948 (in German) Pp. 108. 


This is the first volume of a study of the word sacramentum. It is 
a very careful piece of work, elaborately documented, and shows precision 
ci thought as well as much learning. 

Beginning with a statement of the problem of sacramentum in Ter- 
tullian, Dr. Kolping proceeds to discuss the classical sense of the word, 
the new significance it gained in Christian circles through the early Latin 
translation of the Bible and through Tertullian’s usage, and finally its 
meaning as a military oath and as the baptismal promise. There is an 
interesting treatment of the passage in Pliny (pp. 35ff.), where the 
literature is fully cited. The author takes the view that sacramentum refers 
there to the baptismal promise. The difficulty with this is that the 
baptismal promise was not associated with the decalogue in the early 
church. It seems to me more likely that the liturgical use of the decalogue 
is intended, and that sacramentum is a Roman’s way of understanding 
that part of the service as the constant renewal of an oath. 

The main results of Dr. Kolping’s enquiry are to prove that Tertullian 
did not invent the Christian usage of the word, which precedes him. He 
was, however, the first to use it extensively and to play upon it. Dr. Kolping 
indicates, furthermore, three main reasons why sacramentum was used to 
translate the Greek mysterion: the disinclination of early Latin translators 
to use foreign words, the desire to avoid mysterion with its heathen con- 
notation, and finally the ethical overtones of sacramentum, which nat- 
urally commended the term to Christians. 

Union Theological Seminary. Cyril C. Richardson. 


JOHN CASSIAN: A STUDY IN PRIMITIVE MONASTICISM 
By Owen Cuapwicx. Cambridge: University Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 208. 


_ John Cassian has been very much neglected by English scholars. 
This is the first major work of scholarship devoted to him in our lan- 
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guage, other than the introduction to Gibson’s translations in the Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series. It will be worthwhile to com- 
pare this work with that of Dom M. Cappuyns’s article in the latest 
fascicule of the Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques 
(1949), inasmuch as the two scholars do not always agree in respect 
to biographical details. Mr. Chadwick’s work is, however, much more 
extensive in its analysis of Cassian’s works, its exposition of his ascetical 
theology, and his influence upon later writers. (Dom Cappuyns’s article 
appeared too late to be included in Mr. Chadwick’s excellent bibliography, 
unless he has been able to insert it in his page-proofs—which is all this 
reviewer has been able to examine. ) 

As a monastic legislator Cassian left much to be desired, for his in- 
terests lay in the cultivation of spirituality, not in detailed regulations. 
Moreover there was a paradox involved in his counsels. He never gave 
up the eremitical ideal as the highest expression of asceticism: yet he 
was sufficiently practical to see the pitfalls of solitude, and his whole sys- 
tem of rules tended to restrain overmuch individualism. Mr. Chadwick 
shows his weakness particularly in his failure to “provide for formal and 
permanent vows,” especially of stability, and in his vagueness with re- 
spect to the monk’s obedience. The authority of the superior is not suffi- 
ciently defined in his constitution, if we may call it so, and sometimes 
he writes as though obedience was “owed to a group, the elders”—as in 
the Egyptian desert of Scete. 

A similar ambiguity marks the regulations for worship. Cassian 
appears, says Mr. Chadwick, “to recommend a weekly communion. But 
there are certain signs that the normal practice at Marseilles included 
daily reception.” The thesis of Froger that Lauds and Prime form a 
single office in Cassian is rejected by the author. Certainly, there was 
no Compline at Marseilles; but Mr. Chadwick’s remark that Compline 
“first appeared in the Rule of Benedict” is not exact. It is plainly referred 
to in Basil’s longer Rule (Regulae fusius tractatac 37, 5), and quite 
probably in Chrysostom (Jn I Epist. ad Tim. Hom. xiv. 5). 

Cassian’s ascetical theology is directly descended from Origen by 
way of Evagrius Ponticus. Though Cassian never mentions the latter 
by name, Mr. Chadwick says that he is “the principal teacher” of Cassian, 
and for that matter “the chief founder of the spirituality both of East 
and West.” This explains Cassian’s departure from Egypt in 399 in the 
midst of the Origenist controversy raised by Theophilus (see my article 
in this journal, Vol. VII, pp. 263-73). But the “spirituality” of Evagrius, 
when translated into Latin terminology by Cassian, is purged of its 
non-Christian, philosophical associations. Significantly, Cassian avoids, 
like the great master Origen himself, the term “apathy” to describe the 
goal of the purgative process. He uses instead “tranquillity” or “purity 
of heart.” What one misses in the system of Evagrius (and Cassian) is 
“grace,” preventing and accompanying the soul in its progress towards 
purity. 

This lack is partly rectified in the Collation (no. 13). Mr. Chadwick 
makes an acute analysis of this Conference against the back-ground of the 
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Augustinian-Semipelagian controversy. He believes that Cassian is much 
nearer to Augustine than generally supposed. He merely avoids the ex- 
tremities of the Augustinian opposition. For Cassian “the will is sick, 
not dead.” “Cassian treats grace, not so much as a divine gift recreating 
the whole nature of man, but as an indispensable tonic, a curing rather 
than a transforming force.” Yet the basic “Ascent Theology” of Cassian 
(to use Nygren’s phrase) is hampered by its failure to reckon with God 
as the companion, no less than as the goal of the climb to purity and 
contemplation. 

Less successful is Mr. Chadwick’s attempt to defend Cassian’s spir- 
ituality from the charge of Neoplatonic mysticism and to give it an evan- 
gelical basis. For this he seeks recourse not merely to the Scriptural piety 
of Cassian’s rules of daily worship, but to his little known work against 
Nestorious, De Incarnatione. He admits of this last-named work that “it 
makes pathetic reading.” In contrast to the great number of manuscripts 
of his ascetical writings, this work is extant in only seven manuscripts. 
Evidently those who valued Cassian highly in the Middle Ages as a teacher 
of the mystical way did not consider this work as giving the key to his 
teaching on the life of prayer. If it helps to give a more rounded view 
of Cassian’s own thought, it does not play much of a role in the tremendous 
influence of its author upon the generations of seekers after God who 
followed in his steps. 

Episcopal Theological School, Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE POPES AND HERESY IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
By Avsert C. Srannon. New York: Paulist Press, 1949, Pp. 148. 


This treatise has all the earmarks of a doctrinal dissertation with 
profuse documentation and elaborate bibliography (Mirbt’s Quellen 
missing, however). Since the book has the official imprimatur we may 
assume that it follows the institutional approach on the debatable problem 
of the violent suppression of heresy. The present study should not be 
discounted for that reason, for it is a serious attempt to present the dis- 
ciplinary agencies of the Church in their true historic significance. For 
instance, the author admits that torture was used to extract information 
(p. 80) and that secret accusations were accepted. Pope Innocent III 
is quoted as saying: “There can be no obligation to keep faith with him 
who keeps not faith with God” (37). 

On the controversial question of heresy and the inquisitional method 
of dealing with it, agreement among historians cannot be expected. The 
author utilizes all available sources, especially pontifical records, although 
secular rulers, who often used the inquisition to further their own ends, 
are also included. The Albigensian Crusade is depicted in all its horrors. 
One point of interest not so well known among some Protestants is the 
fact that papal policies were not uniform, ranging from strict suppression 
to mild indulgence. In general, the church disciplinarians sought to pre- 
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vent civil authorities from interfering in purely “ecclesiastical crimes” 
such as heresies. 

The penalties inflicted, according to the author, ranged all the way 
from mild censures, imposition of the normal penances, suspensions, im- 
prisonment to excommunication, demotion to the status of infamia, con- 
fiscation, exile, and death. As regards the last and ultimate penalty the 
author’s discussion is cautious with the intent of bringing in all the ex- 
tenuating circumstances. Here the argument centers about the significant 
word exterminare and its manifold meanings. The popes, as one would 
expect, are given the benefit of any doubt in the matter. The death 
penalty, presumably, was not part of the original papal penal code. The 
blame for its infliction seems to fall upon the luckless emperor Frederick 
II (109f.), whose laws against heretics were later incorporated in the 
policies of certain popes. This is followed by the significant statement that 
papal responsibility in the infliction of the death penalty, though indirect, 
was nevertheless real (116). 

Although Henry C. Lea would undoubtedly have arrived at different 
conclusions on the basis of a study of the same source materials, this 
book can be highly commended for its objective treatment of a contro- 
versial subject—the inquisition in the century of its origin. 

Garrett Biblical Institute. A. W. Nagler. 


THE HERITAGE OF THE REFORMATION 


Edited by Etmer J. F. Arnpt. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1950. Pp. 
264. $3.00. 


Not only students of the Reformation, but all persons interested in 
the potentialities of Protestantism in our day, will welcome the book under 
review. It consists of an introduction and twelve essays, prepared for the 
commemoration of the centennial of Eden Theological Seminary (1950), 
an institution supported by the Evangelical and Reformed Church. All 
but two of the authors are members of the seminary’s faculty, the ex- 
ceptions being Reinhold Niebuhr, an alumnus who now sits on its board 
oi trustees, and H. Richard Niebuhr, an alumnus who was formerly a 
professor at Eden. 

In all the essays the heritage of the Reformation is looked upon as a 
dynamic spirit which is primarily concerned with the basic elements of 
primitive Christianity. This spirit, it is believed, could not be captured 
by the various formulae of the sixteenth century, but must be a part of 
the experience of Christians at all times and must be critically applied to 
the doctrines, liturgies, institutions, and life of their church bodies. Chris- 
tians who are pervaded by this heritage will be drawn together into a 
unity of faith and service, even though they are cognizant of their his- 
torical and theological differences. 

In the illuminating essay on “The Recurring Protestant Spirit,” Allen 
G. Wehrli compares the chief characteristics of the sixteeiiti-century 
Reformation with those of the Deuteronomic Reformation, the ministry of 
Jesus, and St. Paul’s struggle with the Judean Christians. Herbert H. 
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Wernecke and Allen O. Miller present analyses of “The Living Word in 
the Scriptures” and “Biblical Motifs in Reformation Theology,” in which 
they stress the necessity of a personal, experimental relationship of the 
Christian with God through his Word in Christ and his Spirit in the 
church. 


Discussions of the divisive doctrines concerning the natures of Christ 
and the sacraments are presented by Samuel D. Press and Elmer J. F. 
Arndt in their essays, “Jesus the Christ, our Lord” and “Sacramental 
Fellowship.” In the interest of an ecumenical Christian theology, both 
emphasize agreements among the reformers with respect to the funda- 
mental doctrines. 


Effective means for propagating the dynamic heritage of the Reforma- 
tion as well as applying it to the issues of our day are critically discussed 
by Frederick W. Schroeder, Paul E. Deitz, John Biegeleisen, Harold A. 
Pflug, and H. Richard Niebuhr. They underscore the importance of a 
God-centered gospel message, a religious freedom within order, the 
creative power of biblical prayer, the inculcation in state and nation of a 
belief in God as the source of all spiritual values and material blessings, 
a theocentric ethics in which the individual and community orient them- 
selves according to the divine will, and a recognition of the visible marks 
of spiritua! unity found in the faith, sacraments, and ministry of the New 
Testament. 


In the concluding essay on “The Relevance of Reformation Doctrine 
in Our Day,” Reinhold Niebuhr points to the doctrine of justification by 
faith as the most significant achievement of the Reformation—an ultimate 
Christian truth which is desperately needed to restore the spiritual health 
of our day and resolve the cultural struggle between Catholicism, com- 
munism, and liberalism. Christianity, he maintains, can be a positive 
force only if it attacks the self-righteousness of every social and political 
order and accepts all the implications of the Reformation spirit. 

The Ohio State University. Harold J. Grimm. 


THE RECEPTION OF CALVINISTIC THOUGHT IN ENGLAND 


By Cuarces Davip CreMEANS. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 
1949. Pp. viii, 127. $2.00 paper, $3.00 cloth. 


This methodical industrious study holds itself to description of def- 
inite relations of Calvin and Calvinism to Eng’and in their early time, 
stopping in the later Elizabethan years. “Sixteenth Century Calvinism 
and its Secular Implications” devotes most of its space to the “secular,” 
i. e., political positions of “the intense little tyrant of Geneva,” as the author 
is pleased to call him. This discussion is sound, though on familiar lines. 
Coming to his proper subject, Mr. Cremeans, from tracing of actual con- 
nections and obvious following in the reign of Edward VI, concludes that 
then Calvin’s influence, while limited, was a positive force. The life of 
the English Marian exiles in Geneva made a way for larger future Cal- 
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vinistic effect in their country. Emphasis is laid on Knox’s First Blast 
and Goodman’s How Superior Powers Ought to Be Obeyed, proceeding 
from the Geneva English congregation, as having caused disfavor to 
Calvinism in Elizabethan England because of the charge that it en- 
couraged resistance to authority. In this connection there might well have 
been reference to the Politike Power of John Ponet, exiled bishop of Win- 
chester, justifying revolt against tyranny. Professor Winthrop S. Hudson 
has shown the relation between Ponet and the later writings of Knox 
and Goodman. 


At the accession of Elizabeth, it is pointed out there opened suddenly 
many avenues for Calvinistic influence on England. Mr. Cremeans de- 
scribes carefully the working of the ways by which this grew strongly during 
her reign. Several men high in the queen’s government gave aid and comfort. 
The returning exiles and foreign Calvinists actively spread their views. 
Calvin’s and then Beza’s books were published in great numbers. Sixty 
editions of the Geneva Bible were issued under Elizabeth, its notes 
propagating Calvinist teachings, theological, ecclesiastical, political. Re- 
ligious leaders, both men influentially placed in the church and Puritan 
nonconformists, preached and taught and wrote in Calvinist fashion, in 
different degrees. The Scottish Church gave a powerful “example of 
Calvinism in practice.”. The author distinguishes sharply between the 
conformist and the nonconformist attitudes toward Calvinism, but makes 
much of their “remarkable agreement” in theology, assigning as his reason 
for this emphasis the “neglect” by “historians” of this agreement—a neglect 
long non-existent. In this matter and in general what Cremeans has done 
for the most part is to supply instructively, so as to fill out the picture, 
particular examples and illustrations of established views of history well- 
known to scholars. On theology, to which proper space is given, he is 
rather external, occupied with formal statements, deficient in grasp of the 
meaning and significance of Calvinist doctrine. 


To his general account of Elizabethan Calvinism Mr. Cremeans adds 
chapters on two of its aspects. One is concerned with the plans of the 
Puritans for Presbyterian church government, as stated by Travers and 
Cartwright, following Calvin, the “prophesyings” and the Calvinist 
organization at Northampton, as an example of what took place. Here 
there is an account of the controversy between conformists and non- 
conformists, especially between Whitgift and Cartwright, over the ministry 
and espicopacy. “English Calvinism and the Civil Government” deals 
chiefly with the non-conformists and among them with Cartwright. The 
author sees these Puritans as moulded in political thought by their situa- 
tion, that is by the fact that “They retained the hope that they might 
eventually gain the approval of their sovereign.” Hence they were more 
conservative politically than French, Dutch or Scottish Calvinists and 
nearer Calvin. This is an informing and fair-minded book, albeit some- 
what pedestrian. It lacks an index. 


New York City. Robert Hastings Nichols. 
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THE JACOBITE MOVEMENT: FIRST PHASE, 1688-1715 
By Sir Cuartes Petrie. New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. xii, 240. $3.50. 


This is an expansion of the first part of a work which, on its ap- 
pearance some eighteen years ago, received the plaudits of its reviewers. 
We are encouraged to expect a second volume continuing the story of 
Jacobitism through the “Forty-Five” and onward to the extinction of the 
line of James II with the death of the Cardinal York in 1807. 

Too often we think of Jacobitism as a fatuous loyalty to an undeserv- 
ing and ill-fated house. Sir Charles Petrie does not think meanly of 
the Stuarts. “There can be no question” that Charles I was as good a man 
as ever occupied the English throne—which in one sense is doubtless true. 
Charles II was as clever as he was dissolute. As for James of York, he 
appears as the victim of his early training in the navy, unfitting him for 
diplomacy, and of his own unyielding stubbornness, placing conviction 
before personal advantage. 


Sir Charles sets the Movement in its context of domestic and in- 
ternational politics, with overtones of intrigue, heroism, treachery, and 
heart-breaking misfortune. But it was religion that proved the “eternal 
stumbling-block” of the Stuarts. Charles II avoided the trap by reason 
of his cynical shrewdness. James II would probably have kept his throne 
had he remained an Anglican or had he shared his brother’s shrewdness. 
“What brought about his downfall was his attempt to secure toleration, 
which was interpreted by his enemies as a circuitous method of securing 
the return of England to the Church of Rome.” But was that interpreta- 
tion so far from the truth? At any rate, Sir Charles is sure that, since 
loyalty to the House of Stuart was strong even in England—and much 
stronger in Scotland and Ireland—and the Revolution the work of a 
minority, the exiled monarch might have worn his crown again had he 
been willing to yield in compromise on the religious issue. The same 
opportunity was offered the Pretender (James III) on the death of Anne— 
for nobody loved the Hanoverians. But the “Fifteen” was sadly mis- 
managed, to the ultimate advantage of English democracy. 

Unhappily for James and his house, there could be no ground of loyalty 
common to Scotland (except the Catholic clans in the Highlands) and 
to papist Ireland. Thus the Jacobite risings were doomed to operate at 
cross-purposes, with little attempt at co-ordination. 

We have, then, in this volume an authoritative study of the inter- 
play of religion, politics, personal devotion, and military enterprise, with 
an undercurrent of ineptitude and moral weakness (e. g., the licentious 
Bolingbrook). It is this combination of heroism and tragedy which in- 
vests the Jacobite movement with its perennial fascination. Sir Charles 
unfolds a dramatic story of grand affairs and weak personalities with 
solid mastery of the relevant data and a strong sense of the drama, holding 
his reader alert as the plot progresses. Withal, despite frank acknowledge- 
ment of weakness and indecision on the part of the leaders, he leaves us 
in no doubt as to where his sympathies lie. Toward Anne, the “venomous” 
unfilial daughter, and toward the self-seeking Whig politicians, he shows 
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little tenderness. There is something of the wistfulness which we expect 
from devotees of a lost cause. 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary. Percy V. Norwood. 


MENNONITE PIETY THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


By Rosert FRIEDMANN. Goshen, Indiana: Goshen College, 1949. Pp. 
287. $3.50. 


Robert Friedmann, whom every reader of the Mennonite Quarterly 
knows as one of the most learned historians of this movement and one 
of the leading scholars in the field of Anabaptist studies—cf. especially 
his excellent article, “Conception of the Anabaptists,” in Chapter [X, 1940, 
341 ff.—, has gathered the fruits of years of research into a volume which 
will be of interest to all students of the Reformation, of Protestantism of 
the Anabaptist type, and of the period in which we have to look for the 
roots and development of Pietism. This volume does not actually repre- 
sent a history of the movement that connects Pietism with the Taufer- 
bewegung of the sixteenth century, but it includes most valuable materials 
for such an enterprise. The author himself points out in his introduction 
that the two parts into which he has divided his book differ considerably : 
the first part was conceived in the Old World without much acquaintance 
with the living piety of the descendants of the older Anabaptists and is 
devoted to the tracing of the development since the fifteenth century, the 
second originated in the New World after the author had had opportunity 
to live and work in close contact with Mennonite scholars and Mennonite 
congregations and tracts of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century devotional 
literature as expressions of the Mennonite piety. The first part consists 
of an introductory chapter outlining the history of the study of the prob- 
lems of Anabaptism and Pietism, ten essays of monographic nature, and a 
conclusion. The second part is composed of eight chapters reviewing the 
devotional literature produced by the Dutch, German, Swiss, and Amer- 
ican Mennonites and such of non-Mennonite origin as was or is used by 
these groups. 

Professor Friedmann contrasts Anabaptism and Pietism in Chapter 
II of his book. He reminds the reader criticizing historical connections, 
tenuous as they be, of the fact that Anabaptist influence can only be 
regarded as one, beside other factors which made Pietism, and of similari- 
ties between the two movements such as inwardness, stress on the scrip- 
tures, the role of the notion of the Holy Spirit, and the search for ‘a 
Christian reality beyond church and worship.” But as over against these 
similarities he sees such divergences as the different sociological stratifica- 
tion, the “Innerlichkeit” and subjectivity of Pietism, and the stress on 
suffering (“the cross”) and active discipleship with the Anabapists. The 
following chapters trace the actual contrasts while X, XI, and XII elabo- 
rate the theme of differences. The latter three sections seem to contain 
the most important contribution of at least the first part of the book. Here 
the author emphasizes as common to both movements the insistence upon 
the ‘‘new birth,” the opposition to both the state church and “confessional 
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dogmatism,” and the search after an independent interpretation of the 
Scriptures (T2f). While the Anabaptists stress the active “Nachfolge”’— 
they are out to “change the world”—the Pietists stress the consciousness 
oi redemption and the enjoyment of this possession. For the former the 
cross represents the suffering that follows from the necessary clash with 
the world, and /ove means an active outreach. For the latter the “praxis 
pietatis” implies the experience of Gottseligkeit and “a mild friendliness 
and morality.” There it is “Wachsamskeit,” here “Gelassenheit.” The 
notion of fellowship differs accordingly (“Gemeinschaft der Geisteinheit” 
versus gathering of the individually regenerated). The author devotes 
one chapter, XI, to the difference in the conception of the Holy Spirit in 
both groups. The Anabaptists prefer to speak of faith while the Pietists iden- 
tify either emotion and spirit (Spener, Francke) or build upon the concept 
(“office”) of the spirit a new church with a sacramental life (Moravians). 
Different, finally, in both cases, is what is sought in the scriptures: though 
it is for both groups an “undogmatic” search and one of the “inner” rather 
than the “outer” word—namely, the doctrine of the kingdom or that of 
justification. The first of these leads to work and suffering while the 
second issues in the characteristic attitude of “enjoyment” (geniessen). 

A “Conversation between an Anabaptist and a Pietist,” which Dr. 
Friedmann has rescued from oblivion, is offered as a specimen (Chapter 
VII). 

Thus the author states sharply, perhaps oversharply, the contrast 
between the two movements which have so often been treated as if they 
were completely alike. In Chapter IV he offers a brief survey on the 
history of the study of both groups. Local history of the Anabaptists and 
Mennonites (in Wirttemberg, Switzerland, Holland, and other European 
countries) is treated in Chapters III, VI, and IX. 

The second part of Professor Friedmann’s book examines Mennonite 
Devotional Literature 1600-1800. His aim is to study the actual “Froémmig- 
keit” of the followers of Menno Simons through the ages. Again and 
again the church historians have demanded investigations into the devo- 
tional life of religious groups, not necessarily to replace but to supplement 
the study of the official teachings. (cf. H. R. Guenther in his exploration 
of Pietism (Jung-Stilling; Persénlichkeit und Geschichte, 1947, 114 ff.). 
One way, though not the only one, is the scrutiny of prayer books. “As 
for the Mennonites, almost nothing has been known so far of such books” 
(176). The author had to do a great deal of spade- work especially for 
works of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, printed in Holland, 
Germany and Switzerland. He has excluded all belles-lettres (poetry, 
etc.) and concentrated on works whose lasting value is attested by reprint- 
ing. Existing lists of books in the possession of church-leaders of the 18th 
and 19th centuries proved helpful for the tracing of this literature (95ff.). 
American Mennonites have preserved valuable material. The study of 
the devotional books confirms, according to Professor Friedmann, the 
trend from the “Gottesfurcht” to the “Gottscligkeit” of the latter period 
(101ff.; cf. part I). In other words, the influence of Pietism on the 
Mennonites who had come out of the period of persecution and suffering 
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into security and even prosperity is undeniable. Especially interesting is 
the evaluation of the contributions of Joannes Deknatel (1638-1795), 
(124ff.), Isaac van Dithren (1725-1800), (137ff.), Gerrit Roosen (1612- 
1711) in the North countries and of the Swiss Giildene Aepffel-book 
(1702), (156ff.). 


Especially instructive, as it seems to this reviewer, is the chapter on 
the Story and Meaning of the Mennonite prayer books, discussing as it 
does the role of silent and audible prayer and the content of the literature 
which developed since 1610 (179ff.). Of the general Protestant devotional 
books used by the Mennonites especially in the 18th century (Chapter VII) 
those of Habermann, Johannes Arndt (1601), the Geistliches Lustgartlein 
(date unknown), in America Tersteegen’s own writings and his transla- 
tions, Hoburg—whose connections with Schwenckfeld should be noted— 
and David Hollatz stand out. The study of American Mennonite de- 
velopment (Chapter VIII) is limited to that resulting from Swiss im- 
imigration. (The sketch presented on pp. 223-231, I feel, should have been 
included in Part I of the book). 


A long bibliography and several pictorial illustrations enhance the value 
ot this book to which the well-known historian of the Mennonites, Harold 
S. Bender, has contributed an introduction. If this reviewer is permitted 
to add to the expression of gratitude for the author’s painstaking work— 
a work of love—a critical word, it would be a warning against too close 
an identification of Anabaptism and Mennonitism. The Mennonites rep- 
resent an admirable instance of one development but there were others 
which make some of the strictures leveled at this movement in the days 
of the Reformers understandable. One topic needful of being explored more 
carefully is the relation of C. Schwenckfeld with the Anabaptists. Pietism 
has been long neglected and more monographs are necessary before 
we can do full justice to its practices and their results. 

University of Chicago. Joachim Wach. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF WESTERN MAN 


By StRINGFELLOowW Barr. New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1949. Pp. 
369. $4.00. 


Pleas for ‘one world” are no longer a novelty. They are to be read 
and judged, therefore, not on the merits of the desirability of one world, 
but on the merits of the kind of one world which they advocate. The book 
before us was written by the president of the Foundation for World Gov- 
ernment and the originator of the Great Books program, and has, there- 
fore, a certain interest. 


Dr. Barr has set out to prove the need for a single world government 
by a rapid survey of the history of western man from 1500 to the close 
oi World War II. The study begins with an idealized account of the 
thirteenth century, the holy, happy world in which western Christendom 
was unified, the peasants were contented, and the guilds made all artisans 
both craftsmen and good citizens. The introduction of a money economy 
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began the ruination of this blessed world. The Protestant Reformation 
caused further havoc. Cooperating with these two especially destructive 
and divisive factors was a third, the rise of the National states. The 
fair hope of a united western Christendom was blasted by these self-seek- 
ing and individualistic forces. 

For Dr. Barr, European history thereafter flowed in two main 
streams; the one, a middle-class, capitalistic, Protestant group of nations 
devoted to exploitation the world around, with no regard for culture, 
social welfare or the unity of western Christendom; the other, a genuinely 
Catholic Christendom, living and dying for the dream of a united world 
which would preserve the precious cultural heritage of the western world. 
The reader learns that, despite some minor faults, the true, and unselfish 
intent of Philip II of Spain, Louis XIV of France, Maria Theresa of 
Austria, and others, was this vision splendid of a united Christian Europe. 
The English and the Dutch, however, sought naught but trade, and made 
of both their own ceaseless exploitations and the sufferings of their victims 
the middle-class Protestant virtue: work. Dr. Barr confesses that some- 
thing like these evils appeared also in Spain and France, but these were, 
unfortunately, copied from England and Holland. The Spanish, for in- 
stance, merely took the Indians’ gold away from them, whereas the Dutch 
and the English were bankers and traders who exploited the Indians. 
France lost out in the race with England for control of North America 
because she attempted to carry the whole of Catholic Christendom’s cul- 
ture to the New World, and found the load too great. England “travelled 
light,” bearing only the familiar bourgeois harness of trade, exploitation, 
religious toleration and/or indifference, thrift, cultural insensibility, slav- 
ery, and bigotry. Dr. Barr, it seems, would feel that the locusts won, 
and the gardener lost, the new world. 


Space does not permit a sketch of the entire outline of this plea for 
one world. It will, however, be sufficient to note that Dr. Barr’s simple, 
pat thesis does not change: the unholy alliance of the capitalistic, middle- 
class, Puritan, Protestant, English, Dutch and German groups have made 
impossible, for reasons of self-interest, the unity of western Christendom. 
From time to time he concedes that other groups have done evil, but their 
wrong-doings are best understood as arising from, either provocations 
by, or the example of, those whose guilt is primary and original. Fascism 
and Communism do not fit this theory, but the author merely utilizes their 
appearance as further reason for a world government. The book closes 
without giving any clue whatever as to what kind of a “one world,” or 
“world government,” the author desires. 

Dr. Barr’s final conclusions are that today four powers strive for 
control in world affairs: Anglo-Saxon democracy, Communism, Fascism 
and the Roman papacy (which alone, he believes, exercises any real lead- 
ership in the name of Christ). He cannot decide for any one of these, 
however. One wonders, therefore, just what his systematic caricature 
of the Anglo-Saxon attempt at freedom in religion, government, education 
and culture, together with the Dutch and German traditions, is meant 
to convey. Has he merely followed a hackneyed economic interpretation 
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of history until he has ended up with nothing to offer us? Or, does he 
believe that the southern European tradition in politics, culture, religion, 
econotics, etc., which he always sets in so favorable a light, truly offers 
the basis for his “world government”? If so, it is the more remarkable 
that he closes his book without telling his reader what kind of world 
government he desires. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. L. J. Trinterud. 


EBACKWOODS UTOPIAS: THE SECTARIAN AND OWENITE 
PHASES OF COMMUNITARIAN SOCIALISM IN AMERICA: 
1663-1829 


By ArtHuR EvucENE Bestor. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1950. Pp. 288. $3.50. 


Dr. Bestor has utilized the long-forgotten term “communitarian” to 
characterize the socialism of the experimental, cooperative communities 
that have played such an interesting part in American history. His term 
is vastly superior to the over-worked and less precise word “utopian” and 
“communistic.” Communitarians felt that a microcosm of society could 
undergo a drastic but harmonious and orderly change, and that the world 
would then imitate a successful experiment without coercion or conflict. 

The treatment of the “sectarian” phases of communitarianism is 
very brief but significant. The origin of the communitarian point of view 
was in the Hebrew-Christian tradition, particularly in the religious ideology 
of the radical Protestant sects which stressed the belief that a high mission 
of redemption was to be performed by small, separate, purified bodies of 
believers. The first century and a half of American communitarian so- 
cialism was of this type. Early in the nineteenth century the communi- 
tarian ideal was in process of secularization. This process, which can be 
traced in a study of the Shaker communities, was hastened by the interest 
in communitarianism by social reformers. They saw in it a way of re- 
form that avoided the weaknesses of individualism, the ineffectiveness of 
gradualism, and the dangers of revolution. The Owenite experiment was 
a completely secularized version of the communitarian ideal. ‘In America, 
and America alone, the religious socialism of the seventeenth century 
evolved without break into the secular socialism of the nineteenth. ... . 
Consequently in America religious radicalism played a real part in creat- 
ing modern socialism” (pp. 38 f.). 

By far the largest part of the work is devoted to a study of Robert 
Owen and his New Harmony experiment. Professor Bestor’s researches 
show Owen to have been an enthusiast and a promoter, a preacher of a 
new gospel of social reform, with but little real understanding of the basic 
social and economic issues involved in his proposal. Even as he thought 
he was sweeping the country with his eloquence, his dilatoriness and 
confused thinking about what should be done at New Harmony had al- 
ready prepared the way for its failure. Despite this failure, Owenite 
ideas have had considerable influence in America. 

At the close of his book, the author observes that “it was not the 
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Owenites who kept communitarianism alive during the lean years from 
1827 to 1840, it was the sectarian communities” (p. 229). Inasmuch as 
he had already carefully indicated that the communitarian ideal originated 
in sectarianism, this would seem to indicate that the sectarian phases of 
communitarianism are at least as important as the Owenite, and the 
hasty treatment of the former is somewhat unjustified. It is to be hoped 
that in his promised study of communitarianism in the 1840’s and 1850’s 
the sectarian phases will not be given such cursory treatment. 

The book is very competently written and impressively documented. 
A chapter on the educational significance of New Harmony is especially 
valuable. A checklist of communitarian experiments initiated in the 
United States before 1860, a bibliographical essay, and an index greatly 
add to the usefulness of the work. The book is valuable, stimulating, and 
thorough. 


Union Theological Seminary. Robert T. Handy. 


GOD’S GOLD: THE STORY OF BAPTIST BEGINNINGS IN 
CALIFORNIA, 1849-1860 


sy SANDFORD FLEMING. Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 1949. Pp. 216. 


$2.00. 


From the pen of the president of Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
in California comes the fascinating story of a pioneer home mission work 
of Baptists in a frontier state. Dr. Fleming is well qualified as a church 
historian to write this important chapter in Baptist history. He has de- 
veloped his narrative from the raw material of original sources. By the 
skillful use of anecdotes, he has given to his historical account the interest 
of a romance, yet without sacrificing accuracy. 


The reader will find an abundance of material on local churches, 
ministers, and missionaries narrated in the light of the social and cultural 
setting of early California. The author has not failed to relate the religious 
life to the fast moving events of the period. He has drawn heavily upon 
a knowledge of social conditions in order to provide a backdrop against 
which he weaves his story of a group of Baptists whose one concern was 
to share God’s gold with those who had come to California only for man’s 
gold. 

The author at times is open to some criticism for his handling of the 
problem of maintaining a chronological sequence. For that reason, the 
reader will observe some repetition of narrative which at first glance is 
somewhat disconcerting. It is due to the ever-present dilemma of how to 
combine the topical with the chronological treatment of material—a diffi- 
culty which we can all view with sympathetic understanding. 

The absence of an index would be more serious if the book were 
longer and if the author had not utilized so generously sub-headings in 
his chapters. The careful documentation of each chapter is commendable. 
Dr. Fleming has rendered a genuine service to Baptist history-writing. 
The Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary. Robert G. Torbet. 
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BRITISH HUMANITARIANISM: ESSAYS HONORING FRANK 
J. KLINGBERG BY HIS FORMER DOCTORAL STUDENTS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


Edited by Samuet CitypeE McCuttocu. Philadelphia: The Church His- 
torical Society, 1950. $4.00. 


The XVIIIth Century is usually characterized as the Age of Rea- 
son, by which is meant the rise of deism and rationalism; yet two great 
religious movements were also products of that century. The rise of 
Methodism has been well publicized; the rise of two great Church of 
England societies has been less widely known. The Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts were instrumental in extending Anglicanism 
beyond the shores of the British Isles. More than three thousand mis- 
sionaries have been listed as having been sent to continental America 
between 1700 and 1789, to say nothing of the many missionaries sent to 
the Caribbeans and to other distant British possessions. The semi-annual 
reports of these missionaries, the letters of the bishops of London to the 
Society, the letters of the several governors and others to the Society, 
form a treasure trove of source material for the religious history of XVIIIJth 
Century America and England. In recent years a number of scholars 
have been exploiting this material, among whom none has been more 
indefatigable than Dr. Frank J. Klingberg. This volume of essays, 
based on S.P.G. sources in large measure, is a well merited tribute to an 
eminent scholar by his former students who have worked with him 
through the same sources. 

The volume is varied in scope, depending upon the interests of the 
writers, and covers such topics as slavery, work with convicts, factory 
legislation, individual biographical sketches of missionaries, and work 
with children through hymn writing and hymn writers. On the non- 
religious side it is a well-rounded representation of the work of this great 
religious Society. 

No one volume can, of course, present the work of the Venerable 
Society in its entirety, but if there be a fault in the book it is the apparent 
assumption that the endeavors of the Society and its employees were pri- 
marily humanitarian and only incidentally religious; the truth lies in 
exactly the opposite direction. The directions of the Society to its mis- 
sionaries emphasize the fact that the making of practicing Christians 
(and by that they meant practicing Anglicans) was of primary importance. 
If schools were to be founded, they were to be governed and taught by 
Anglicans; if reading was included, the ability to read the Scriptures and 
the Book of Common Prayer was the touch-stone of success. The propa- 
gation of the Gospel, not humanitarianism as such, was the basis of the 
work. 

Perhaps it is just as well that this non-religious side of the S.P.G. 
has been presented, for the clerics who have dealt with the sources tend 
to over-emphasize the other side of the picture. British Humanitarianism 
will balance the other works which have been and are being published from 
these sources. 
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A bibliography of Dr. Klingberg’s works is included which will be 
of considerable benefit to scholars, bibliographers, and librarians in deal- 
ing with colonial America. 

Divinity School, 
The Episcopal Church, Philadelphia. Nelson Rightmyer. 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN HISTORY, VOLUME II. THE ITALIAN 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
AMERICA 


By Giovanni Scuravo. New York: The Vigo Press, 1949. Pp. 1056. 
Illustrations, 444. $10.00. 


This is an encyclopedic labor of love by a layman detailing the con- 
tribution of Italian priests in their work as missionaries, teachers and 
pastors in the United States. Only for the earliest years and for the 
Alaskan missions of the late nineteenth century does it include more of 
the Americas. The first part, consisting of 464 pages, is made up of a 
well documented series of brief biographical appreciations of such men 
who are treated according to geographical areas. The author went over 
carefully a multiplicity of secondary works and printed sources with a 
magnet for things Italian. The second part of the book, consisting of 
591 pages, comprises the histories of most of the Italian parishes through- 
out the United States, an undisclosed number of which were written by 
their own pastors. ‘This latter section is introduced by the author’s own 
chapters on the first Italian parishes and Italian religious orders in this 
country. The glossy sheets of this part of the work contain the illustra- 
tions, pastoral visages and church edifices in abundance. 

This volume is not the complete story of the Italian in the Catholic 
Church of the United States. It is the combined story of individuals, 
many of them of great talent and eventful lives. Its chapters are con- 
sequently divided into many fragments and necessarily weighted according 
to materials available. For example, there are five chapters on the Italian 
Jesuits in the Northwest, while Italian priests in Florida are handled 
in nine lines with an admission that they deserved “a more accurate and 
detailed study” (p. 360). The notable and often overlooked part of the 
Jesuits and Lazarists from Italy in the American Catholic educational 
field is told with the finger of the author ever on the pages of the 
Catholic Directory. The parish histories are based on the author’s own 
inquiry or the word of the pastor and provide, therefore, in themselves 
new sources of American Catholic history. 

The approach is popular, though the research is evident. When in 
doubt about a name it is taken to be Italian, the kindest interpretation of 
motives is always given, and fellow authors found in the wrong are 
exposed prominently, even for an error of one year. Since the title does 
say, “contribution,” the reader need not expect to find anything on such 
items as the hostility of fellow Catholics to the Italian arrivals, Protestant 
evangelization, anti-clericalism, secret societies or the “Italian problem” 
of a shortage of priests from Italy to work among the immigrant masses. 
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This work is, nonetheless, a calculation in terms of manpower which 
will remain a valuable tool not only for Church historians, but for students 
of immigration and local history. An index would have added to its use- 
fulness but probably even more so to its already massive bulk. 

The Catholic University of America. Henry J. Browne. 
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